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Ladies’ and Children’s Spring Toilettes. 


Fig. 1.—Dress witH Sack-sHAPED PALE- 
tot FoR Evperty Lapy. The suit is of gray 
Irish poplin, trimmed with ruffles and pipings 
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of the same. White blonde cap trimmed with 
crimson ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Suir ror Boy rrom 2 To 4 YEARS 
otp. ‘Trowsers and frock of dark green serge, 
trimmed with two widths of black velvet ribbon 
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and velvet buttons. 
with long sleeves. 
Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt From 10 To 12 
Years orp. Dress of green J apanese laine, 
trimmed on the bottom with two pleated flounces 


Red cashmere blouse waist 








LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING TOILETTES. 
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of the same. ‘The upper flounce is set on with a 
heading, and finished with a piping of green silk ; 
the under flounce is set on with a heading formed 
of a strip of silk of the same color as the dress, 
cut in points, lined with foundation muslin, and 
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finished on each side with a pleated frill of the 
material of the dress. The high waist with 

ue is trimmed with a revers of silk and frills 
of the stuff. Green silk belt with ends. 

Fig. 4.— Dress with Tunic or Brown 
Gros Grain. The skirt is trimmed with a deep 
flounce set on with a heading formed of a strip 
of brown gros grain scalloped and bound with 
black velvet. High waist trimmed with scal- 
loped strips of brown gros grain bound with black 
velvet and: finished with fringe. Brown gros 
grain belt, bound with black velvet. Bonnet of 
tulle, lace, and flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Suir or VioLet Poutt pe Sore. 
The suit consists of a skirt and close-fitting ca- 
saque, trimmed with wide and narrow flounces 
of violet poult de soie and black velvet ribbon. 
The flounce on the bottom of the skirt is gath- 
ered, and the rest are box-pleated. The fronts 
and back of the casaque are pointed. A rufile 
on the waist simulates a square neck, 





MY SONG. 
Tru. it, O Wind! from morn till night, 
Tell it forever, and tell it aright; 
And you, O Roses! beneath your blushes, 
Whisper it soon to the listening thrushes ; 
And, Thrnshes, be sure you carol it sweet 
Till the echoes themselves are fain to repeat! 


O ebbing Tide! with your silver fret, 

Float it along, nor quite forget; 

And you, O Sea! with your thunder-tone, 
Pass it onward from zone to zone, 

And to all the world the secret tell, 

That my lover he loves me, he loves me well! 


Bend down, O Stars! in your shining courses, 
Lend to my song your eternal forces ; 
Wherever you shine, o’er what worlds divine, 
Proclaim that his love is mine, is mine! 

That he loves me a-near, and he loves me apart, 
To-day and forever, with all his heart! 
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IB Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a large variety of patterns and illustrations 
of Ladies’ and Children’s Spring and Summer 
Street Suits, Water - proof Cloaks, ete. ; Infants’ 
and Children’s Clothing, Fancy Articles, ete., etc. 


ILL-REGULATED TEMPERAMENT. 
OT often does it happen that literature 
presents a more painful record of an ill- 

regulated temperament than it has recently 
given in Forster's “‘ Life of Walter Savage 
Landor.” Here was a man of innate noble- 
ness, of large and generous syinpathies, of won- 
derful keenness to whatever wag entitled to ap- 
preciation, and of equally remarkable capacity 
for admiration ; but, notwithstexding his splen- 
did endowments, he was too frequently the vic- 
tim of impromptu passions that hurried him 
intg excesses as coarse as they were grotesque. 
Rarely has one lived who was more unselfishly 
truthful, who judged himself more sternly, and 
asked less consideration of others for his vio- 
lent impulses; and yet, in spite of this honest 
and fearless dealing with his sins of temper, 
and in spite, too, of an inborn magnanimity 
that touched the verge of the romantic, Lan- 
por imbittered all his days by an indulgence 
in whims of scorn and caprices of contempt 
that one can hardly help defining as theatrical 
insanity. 

The lesson of Lanpor’s life is a lesson in 
the fatality of petulant and passionate moods 
when allowed to dominate the intellect and 
feelings. Originally this unbridled license of 
sensibility was not a constituent of his charac- 
ter. It became such by indulgence, and by the 
malicious joy it had in discharging its splenetic 
fury on whatever was ideally or really antago- 
nistic to his sentiments. ‘The unusual feature 
of his case was, that these excitements seem to 
have arisen in his thoughts, borrowing little or 
nothing in the first instance from blood and 
nerves, and acting only on passion proper as a 
sort of reflected influence from his higher na- 
ture. So then we can hardly avoid the con- 
clusion that mind operates on temperament 
quite as much or even more than temperament 
operates on mind. Moreover, it appears high- 
ly probable that faults of character thus origin- 
ated are exceedingly hard to cure, because of 
the fact that the intellect becomes their main 
support, Talent and genius lean upon their 
aid, foster and encourage their keen resentful- 
ness, and, like the old barons with their retain- 
ers, call upon them to fight their battles. 

No doubt temperament, as the result of a 
peculiar organization, does exert a decided in- 
fluence on mind and character. Without such 
an agency we can not see how the same out- 
ward objects would work so differently on 
individuals; how such unlike associations of 
thought and feeling would spring up in the 
minds of A, B, and C; and how imagination 
would be perpetually shaping each man’s world 
as a world for him only. Granting this, it is 
yet certain that talent and genius may consort 
with any temperament; for one may have the 
delicate nervous organization of SHELLEY, the 
neute sensibilities of Mozart, the bilious heav- 
iness of JoHNson, or the brawny force of Lu- 
THER, and under each temperamental condi- 
tien show extraordinary strength and beauty 








of intellect. Furthermore, he may subdue his 
temperament as CowPer and Bunyan did, as 
Rozert Hau did, and make it. meekly obedi- 
ent to a truthful and earnest soul. 

First and last, we must watch our moods. 
They are sly and stealthy influences that come 
from circumstances, that disguise their tremen- 
dous power, and never show what they are un- 
til we are conquered. Sometimes they are our 
best friends, renewing a dead world, and filling 
life with gracious méasures of hope and_pur- 
pose. At other seasons they are fearful ene- 
mies, masking their evil intents, and evén hid- 
ing us from ourselves. Whether inspiriting us 
for good or exciting us to evil, the rule of safe- 
ty is to guard them, lest we be subjugated to 
their impulsive sway. Business men should 
be suspicious of their presence; integrity, for- 
tune, happiness, all the products of a true life, 
are often thrown away in one of their inauspi- 
cious hours. Not less heedful of their dan- 
gers should we be in our homes, since here 
they are specially apt to show their tyranny. 
Most of the mischief of domestic life is done in 
a mood. At such times we lose our common- 
sense by magnifying trifles, and play the fool 
with startling ingenuity. Petty occasions of 
spite often give birth to words that can never 
be recalled. Momentary outbursts rend the 
beautiful frame-work of a home asunder, and 
the wreck is never rebuilt. And even little 
drops of bitterness, sifting down through the 
atmosphere of private life, how they wear away 
the patient strength of the heart until all affec- 
tion is lost forever! 





FEMALE .CONVERSATION. 
TJOMEN should be the best of talkers, 
They are naturally glib of tongue; they 
are flexible in voice, and gracefully insinuating 
in action; they are quick to catch the passing 
topic; they are acutely sensible of the varying 
disposition of a listener, and have the tact to 
adapt their conversation to the average intelli- 
gence and sentiment of their company. They 
are always sure, moreover, of an audience ; for 
courtesy forces every one to listen, or to seem 
to listen, to the words which flow from woman's 
lips. 

With all these advantages possessed by wo- 
men, their conversation is very far from being 
what it might be. . Heedless of the power na- 
ture has given them, and by which they might 
control the destiny of man, they waste it in 
frivolous talk. J2/les causent chiffons, as the 
French say—they talk of rags, when they 
should be discoursing on topics of the gravest 
interest. 

Listen to the conversation of any two or three 
well-dressed women that you may chance to 
find together. What do you hear? What are 
the topics of their talk? Do they ever vary? 
Are they not the petty annoyances of house- 
keeping, the coming of this new servant and 
the going of that old one, the fresh acquisition 
of a carpet or a piece of furniture, the visit 
made or to bé made, the cost of a bedizened 
gown or flimsy hat, the teething of baby, and 
the misfortunes and shortcomings of the next- 
door neighbor ? 

These topics may be varied, in the presence 
of a male intruder, by some allusion to the 
‘‘splendid party” of Mrs. A. of the night be- 
fore, where “ Mrs. B. looked frightful in that 
yellow satin,” and *‘ Mr. C, danced every dance 
with Miss D., to whom Miss E. told Mrs. F., 
who told me, that he was engaged.” Or there 
may be some reference to the opening of the 
Opera, where ‘‘ BrraNort looked splendid ;” for 
female criticism of music often gets no further 
into the subject than an appreciation of the 
whiskers, dark face, black eyes, oily locks, and 
broad shoulders of some smooth-voiced per- 
former, whose perfections are generally summed 
up in one magnificent adjective or another. 

It would seem that woman in France, too, 
where she formerly ruled supreme in society, is 
letting her natural sceptre fall from her grasp. 
The De Strains, Rotanps, and Récamiers, 
who once governed public opinion, are suc- 
ceeded (if we are to believe the writer of a let- 
ter addressed to the famous Bishop of Orleans, 
Monseigneur Dupantoup, and translated in the 
New York Catholic World) by a set of female 
triflers, who, having given up their proud pre- 
rogative of lifting men to a pure elevation of 
sentiment and thought by a refined sympathy, 
have, by uniting with them in a vulgar fellow- 
ship in the pursuit of the gross objects of sense, 
degraded both sexes. Here is this remarkable 
letter, written to Monseigneur Dupan.our by 
“a woman of the world, of very general inter- 
ests, but exceedingly intelligent :” 

* As a usual thing, we know nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing. We can talk only about dress, 
fashions, or steeple-chases — nonsense all of 
them! A woman knows who are the famous 
actors and horses of the day; she knows by 
heart the personnel of the Opera and the Vari- 
étés; the stud-book is more familiar to her 
than the Jmitation ; last year she voted for Ja 
Tongue, this year for Vermouth, and gravely as- 
sures us that Bots-Roussel is full of promise ; 
the Grand Derby drives her wild, and the tri- 
umph of Fille de 7’ Air seems to her a national 
victory, She can tell who are the best dress- 





makers, what saddler is most in vogue, what 


shop is most frequented. She can weigh the 
respective merits of the equipages of Comte 
De La Grancz, Duc De Morny, and M. De- 
LAMARRE, But alas! turn the conversation to 
a matter of history or geography ; speak of the 
Middle Ages, the Crusades, the institutions of 
CHARLEMAGNE or St. Louis ; compare BossurT 
with CorneILLe, Ractne with Féneion ; utter 
the names of Camorens or Dante, of Royer- 
CoLuarp, Fréprric Ozanam, Comte De Mont- 
ALEMBERT, or Pére GretRY—the poor thing 
is struck dumb. She can only amuse young 
women and frivolous young men; incapable of 
talking of business, art, politics, agriculture, or 
science, she can not converse with her father- 
in-law, with the curé, or any other sensible 
man.” 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Etiquette. 


Y DEAR WALTER,—TIf you have been 
as faithful a reader of these pages as I 
hope you haye, you will not be surprised to 
hear that a very neat little book has just been 
published called ‘‘The Bazar Book of Deco- 
rum,” containing the admirable hints for daily 
conduct under all circumstances which have 
appeared here, together with much excellent 
matter that might, could, would, or should have 
appeared here, but did not. Perhaps you seorn 
a book of decorum. You don’t wish any body 
to teach you to wear a white cravat at dinner, 
and to warn you not to gurgle and splutter when 
you sip your soup. You hope that your do- 
mestic education has taught you these things. 
So do I, dear Walter, and I don’t doubt that it 
has. I only wish that Peter’s had taught him, 
and that Araminta’s had taught her. But un- 
luckily they did not. ‘They are both excellent 
people, and rich and comfortable, and they 
‘*move in the select circles,” but they have not 
mastered the white cravat business and the 
gurgling; they have not yet learned the little 
details of social manner and habit which are 
really so important to comfort, and which also 
they are very willing and anxious to learn. 
Why shouldn't they learn? ‘That is precisely 
the question J. ask, and I beg to present a copy 
ofthe ‘* Bazar Book” to each of them with my 
most respectful compliments. 

There are people who sneer a good deal at 
these little details of manner and social con- 
duct. They inform us that they don’t wish to 
see a world of dancing-masters and school- 
marms. They want a little spontaneity, a little 
natural grace. For my part, Walter, I want a 
great deal of them. I am not content with a 
little. And I find: the most natural grace and 
charm in the most cultivated people. ‘The hu- 
man soul is a diamond, indeed, but the more it 
is burnished the more beautiful it is. No labor 
is Jost upon it, and no cultivation harms the in- 
trinsic charm of really fine character. ‘The 
“yough diamond” among men and women is 
by no means so attractive as a well-polished 
opal, or a lustrous ruby, There are some men 
who are very much commended as self-made. 
To be self-made is better than not to be made 
at all, but it is not so good as to be made well. 
And it is a great mistake to suppose that to be 
self-made is necessarily to be well made. The 
self-made man is very likely to be ignorant, 
prejudiced, narrow, selfish, and conceited ; and 
there was a certain general truth in that sting- 
ing witticism that—somebody—is a self-made 
man and worships his creator. 

Of course, my dear Walter, you will not mis- 
understand me. When you speak of George 
Stephenson as a self-made man—that is, a man 
who, born in extreme poverty and under every 
disadvantage, strives for knowledge and devel- 
opment, and by natural cleverness and indus- 
try and fidelity gradually rises into an honored 
and commanding position—I lift my hat, and 
my heart salutes the conquering hero. But I 
shall not be surprised to find him speaking bad 
grammar, spitting on the carpet, talking about 
his horrible earache, eating with his knife, and 
picking his teeth with his fork. These, indeed, 
are not unpardonable sins, It is much better 
that a man should spit upon the carpet than 
tell Jies in an irreproachable tone of voice; 
much better that he should pick his teeth with 
his fork than that he should forge his neighbor's 
name. But I don’t see that that is the altern- 
ative. I can imagine a man of the finest abili- 
ties who neither steals nor eats with his knife. 
I do not see that Washington would have been 
improved if he had worn soiled linen and put 
his boots upon the parlor mantel. Lord Boling- 
broke was praising the Duke of Marlborough. 
Somebody reminded him of his niggardliness. 
* Ah,” said Bolingbroke, “he was so great a 
man that I had forgotten he was avaricious.” 
Would he have been less great had he been 
generous ? 

All I say is, that self-made men are not the 
best made men. The simplest, most charming, 
most modest, most inspiring man that I know 
is the most cultivated. He certainly has not 
cultivated himself by books of etiquette, but 
his delightful manners illustrate the principles 
which such books set forth. Fine manners 
have a spiritual source. They are the out- 
ward conduct of a truly noble soul. Etiquette 
is the observation of them reduced to a science 








and made convenient. All the rules of such 
conduct, indeed, however carefully conned and 
practiced, will not give you a noble soul, but 
they will make you much more agreeable tc 
other people than if you insisted upon being a 
boor. I believe you know Medora Seahorse. 
Certainly Miss Medora is not graceful. In fact, 
she is the most hopelessly clumsy of human be- 
ings; and it is only the benevolent or the eld- 
erly who invite her to dance. For, notwith- 
standing her clumsiness, she has persistently 
learned the art of dancing. Now all the knowi- 
edge of steps, and the most faithful practice, will 
never make Medora graceful. But is it not a 
great deal better that she should have done 
what she could to counteract her clumsiness, 
than to have said that she was naturally awk- 
ward, and so have become a miracle of clumsi- 
ness? It is so with the rules of etiquette. 
They will not make any body a gentleman or a 
lady ; but they will help to give them the out- 
ward habits of grace and intelligence. A boor 
is a boor, you say, and a boor he will remain, 
Granted; and then the question is, shall the 
boor wear a coat made in the fashion like all 
our coats, or a Roman toga? If yon say a 
coat, I agree with you, and remind you that 
that is the first step in etiquette. 

The essence of fine manners is fine feeling, 
and, of course, tact. And you may see this in 
all the common forms of a well-bred society. 
Open the ‘‘ Bazar Book,” for instance, and you 
will find that in such society gentlemen, when 
invited to dinner, wear dress-coats and a white 
cravat, ‘‘Pooh!” says the independent ad- 
mirer of untutored freedom, ‘why doesn’t ev- 
ery body go as he chooses? Is it the man or 
the man’s clothes that are wanted at the din- 
ner?” Very well; but why not begin further 
back? Why have any dinner at all? Why 
not put some bread and cheese upon a shelf in 
the pantry, and let every body help himself as 
he is hungry? Or why not let every guest 
bring his own food? Or why invite them ? 
If they want to see each other they have feet 
and tongues, and they can walk to each other’s 
houses and say what they have to say. ‘The 
independent scorner of the dress-coat and the 
white crayat should lay the axe of his contempt 
to the root of the whole matter. Because, if 
you have society at all, and any social forms, 
this kind of reasoning is folly. When I was a 
boy, Walter, and when, of course, I thought 
myself yery wise, I was very sure that no man 
ought to undertake to preach who did not at 
the time feel especially called upon—inspired, 
as it were—to speak. With the unspeakable 
insolence of youth, I said so to a good old cler- 
gyman who might have been my grandfather. 
‘*Suppose,” said I, “you don’t feel inspired 
when you get into the pulpit?” ‘* My son,” re- 
plied the sweet old saint, ‘‘I provide for the 
emergency by jotting down a few thoughts dur- 
ing the week.” 

If there is to be public worship, there must 
be certain forms for the common convenience ; 
and so, if there is to be society, there must also 
be certain forms which are equally for conven- 
ience. Whatis the real reason that the dress- 
coat and the white cravat are to be worn by 
gentlemen, and also a conventional and con- 
ceded full-dress by ladies at a dinner? It is, 
that there may be that unconstrained liberty 
without which the best society is impracticable. 
By society, in this sense, I suppose, we mean in- 
tellectual communication. Behold then! Here 
comes Sir Isaac Newton, and his boots pinch him. 
His unhappy feet feel to him like elephant’s feet 
caught in a vice. I doubt if Sir Isaac will be 
very agreeable. And here is Madame Reéca- 
mier with a wicked pin sticking straight into 
her back. She may smile, but she will hardly 
make others do so. Here is Macaulay, whose 
waistband is too snug; and Sydney Smith, 
whose collar cuts his ear every time he laughs. 
It certainly will not be a very brilliant nor agree- 
able feast. ‘The difficulty is, that they are all 
annoyed, by utterly trivial and unimportant vex- 
ations indeed, but the effect of them is to de- 
stroy real enjoyment. 

The object of etiquette is to remove such 
trivial but efficient annoyances. It is to put 
every body at his ease. If you go to court, 
there is a master of ceremonies. He tells you 
what to wear, how to stand, when to bow, what 
to do, and therefore when you enter the pres- 
ence, instead of being troubled by discovering 
that you have worn a dressing-gown while every 
body else is in a laced coat, and so losing sight 
in your confusion of the famous people you want 
to see, you have entire self-command, and you 
enjoy every detail of the stately spectacle. So- 
ciety is that court, and etiquette is its system 
of rules. . It teaches you how to wear your 
sword without getting it between your legs and 
tripping yourself up; and how to bow so that 
you do not set the whole company staring a 
you, by which all the pleasure of the scene 1s 
changed to mortification. 

Etiquette, indeed, can not teach us fine man- 
ners; but only the habits of those who have 
them. ‘The independent scorner of this kind 
of instruction tells us, and truly, that simplic- 
ity is the most desirable quality in manner &s 
in character. So it is. But it is well to know 
what we mean by the word. If it means an 
utter want of the training that springs f.om 
good feeling—if it means a bold assertion ot 
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self, unconcealed prejudice, unconstrained boor- 
ishness—if you say that etiquette implies arti- 
ficiality, and by the absence of artificiality you 
mean a disregard of the fine instincts of courte- 
sy and forbearance. and generosity, then you 

_ will find simpler manners and an unartificial 
society in Avenue A and Mackerelville. But 
if by simplicity we mean an unaffected good 
feeling with tact in its expression, then I think 
you will find it much more surely among those 
who are intelligent and refined. 

If you know Dr. Dirk, you know a man who 
begins his conversation by saying that he is a 
person who always speaks his mind freely, 
and then proceeds to insult and offend you in 
every way. What right has Dr. Dirk to empty 
his mind upon me? The contents of his mind 
are extremely disagreeable. Let him keep 
them to himself. He might as well tell me 
that he is a person who always pours his slops 
out of the window, and then seize the oppor- 
tunity to pour when I am passing. He says 
that there is no nonsense about him; that he 
doesn’t know much of the rules of society, but 
he thanks God that He has given him a good 
heart. I don’t know any thing about his heart ; 
but if good manners are nonsense, I wish he were 
nonsensical ; and until he does know something 
of the rules of society he ought to be forbidden 
to enter it. I commend the “ Bazar Book of 
Decorum” to the attention of Dr. Dirk. The 
most faithful study of it will not make him, as 
I have said, a gentleman; but it will show him 
what well-bred gentlemen and ladies do under 
certain circumstances. And if it leads him to 
think a little of the reason of their conduct, it 
may persuade him to keep the indiscriminate 
contents of his mind to himself, and it will cer- 
tainly make him less intolerable than he is now. 

Yours, dear Walter, 
An OLp BACHELOR. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER BONNETS. 


ONNETS of the new shapes, received under 

protest a few weeks ago, have already grown 
into favor, and are now considered stylish and 
becoming. ‘The light face-trimming of tulle is 
found to soften the complexion, the strings and 
bow tied beneath the chin frame the face pret- 
tily, and the short half-crowns rest gracefully on 
soft chatelaine braids. In consequence of this, 
round hats are not so universally worn as they 
were, many ladies having abandoned them en- 
tirely, except for the country. ‘The straw bon- 
nets with gros grain trimmings, so much in vogue 
for spring wear, will be replaced in summer by 
very thin, light materials, such as tulle, aero- 
phane crape, China crape, and black lace. Col- 
ored tulle bonnets are intended for full-dress oc- 
casions, and are especially pretty for very young 
ladies. An India blue tulle for a youthful blonde 
is in Trianon shape, with the frame plainly cov- 
ered, first by crape, then with tulle; a full quill- 
ing of tulle is inside the front ; a wide tulle scarf 
is entwined around the crown, falling in long 
streamers on each side, and a tea-rose cluster is 
in the centre above the forehead. Narrow strings 
of gros grain ribbon tie under the chin. The 
contrast of the salmon-colored rose with blue is 
far prettier than the Pompadour mixture of pink 
and blue so much worn last summer. Large 
white marguerites and carnations are also on 
blue tulle bonnets. Full-dress bonnets for young 
brunettes are made of tea-rose colored tulle, 
trimmed with deepest crimson roses, or with 
apple-blossom clusters ; or else the bonnet is pale 
rose de Chine, and the flowers are white elder, 
with black, glossy berries. It must be remem- 
bered that colored bonnets are only worn with 
dresses of the same color, or with black or white 
suits. It is not admissible to have the dress and 
bonnet in contrast, no matter how pretty the con- 
trast may be. Uniformity of color throughout 
the toilette is the feature of the season, though 
several shades of one color are used. Among 
the China crépe bonnets those of dust-gray, with 
pale pink roses, are most admired. ‘The crépe 
is lightly puffed on the frame, a white tulle ruche 
is inside for face-trimming, and the flowers are 
on the top and centre. Such bonnets, when im- 
ported, are $35. 

In buying a bonnet to wear all summer, and 
to wear appropriately on most occasions, the 
choice still rests on black lace or tulle. The 
most attractive among these are ornamented by 
a large capoul green rose and a thick cluster of 
tiny pink-tipped buds. Other black tulle bon- 
nets have jet ornaments only—cut jet balls across 
the front and slides on the strings and streamers 
—while a black lace bonnet with a tea-rose clus- 
ter is considered the most serviceable and stylish 
bonnet of the season. 

The steamer-hood, for ladies on board ship, is- 
& novelty shown at the last opening. It is en- 
tirely of black gros grain, pleated to form a high 
diadem in front, and a bag-crown, large enough 
to cover the head and all the chatelaine, and so 
soft that the wearer might lie down in it without 
disarranging it. Narrow strings tie under the 
chin, and complete a becoming and useful bon- 
net for a European trip. Price $16. White 
split straws, or pale gray or brown of the impera- 
trice shape, trimmed with a scarf of thick black 
gros grain ribbon with fringed ends, a few flow- 
ers, a tulle ruche in front, and a black gauze 
veil, are selected for inland journeys. 

Fresh importations of round hats have turned- 
down brims and high, round crowns, laden with 
puffs of China crape and feathers. These are 
far prettier than those unfinished-looking hats, 
with narrow, steeple-shaped crown, naked, ex- 
Cept for a bunch of trimming near the top. The 








last are not graceful or becoming, yet they are 
popular. Bands of cocks’ feathers and of pea- 
cocks’ throats are much used on English round 
hats. A French hat of black tulle has the brim 
and crown.nearly covered with glossy black os- 
trich tips. 


ABOUT DRESSES. 


A rumor prevails that long dresses are to be 
revived for the street. We should be sorry to 
have to chronicle such a fashion, and we do not 
know what another season may bring forth, but 
at present there are no trained walking dresses 
among the importations from the best French 
houses, nor are they made by the best modistes 
in New York. There are carriage costumes 
with very slightly trained skirts, shorter than the 
demi-trains of house dresses ; but these are worn 
merely for driving. And there are court trains, 
belted over short skirts, and draped very short 


when worn in the street; but regular walking. 


dresses invariably have round skirts, just short 
enough to escape the ground. 

At this season there are many novel importa- 
tions. A pretty over-skirt found on silk, piqué, 
and muslin suits has a separate apron front of 
one rounded width bordered to the belt by trim- 
ming. Behind are two full breadths of three- 
quarter goods and a narrow side gore. These are 
sewed together so that the gore may be turned 
back en revers, and caught together in the centre 
of the back by a bow. ‘This is very dressy, and 
a relief amidst draped skirts, Of the way of ar- 
ranging flounces one might write a column week- 
ly. To be especially stylish they must be irreg- 
ular and elaborate. A side pleating at the bot- 
tom, two gathered ruffles above, and a box-pleated 
ruche for heading, is one plan for silk or wool 
fabrics. China crape or foulard over dresses 
have silk skirts flounced and a drapery of crape 
or a chain of crape puffs as heading. Another 
way for handsome silk is a deep flounce straight 
of the silk, arranged in double box-pleats like 
large flutes at intervals, and the upper part of 
the space between the pleats cut down in deep 
points. A bow or passementerie ornament is at 
the top of each pleat. Gathered ruffles must be 
very scant; side pleatings require three times 
their length for fullness; and box-pleats must be 
widely separated. 

Black and white together are found in many 
fine French suits. For example, a skirt of black 
and white striped silk with bias-fringed flounces 
is worn beneath a black habit of semi-transparent 
poult de soie that drapes as softly as China crape. 
The trimming is crimped fringe and jet passe- 
menterie. A silk suit for a young lady is of 
mille raie faille—pale peacock green with black 
lines. The casaque has a revers skirt, sabot 
sleeves, and Maria Theresa collar. Bias ruffles 
headed with black raveled silk ruches for trim- 
ming. 


DINNER AND EVENING DRESSES. 


With the close of Lent elaborate dresses for 
dinner and evening receptions appear again. 
While very dark shades of silk are shown in 
street costumes for the summer, only the palest 
tints are imported for evening dresses. ‘Ihe 
French modistes show mille raie gros grains of 
heaviest quality for these dresses; the grounds are 
écru, pale peacock blue, Nile green, or rose tints 
with single threads of black in stripes at inter- 
vals. ‘The trimmings are to be black lace over 
white blonde lace, or muslin pleats, or else 
crimped fringe. New dinner dresses of Paris- 
ian make have corsages with short basque fronts, 
and round backs made without side bodices or 
outlined forms, but merely a seam down the cen- 
tre. Heart-shaped necks are preferred to the 
Pompadour square. The corsage should be cut 
high at the throat, and turned under in a sharp 
point half-way down the front of the waist. The 
trimming then follows the point, and the dress 
may be worn either high-necked or heart-shaped. 
A pretty way of trimming corsages is to arrange 
a puff or pinked rufile of silk to outline a fichu 
by passing it around the neck and crossing in 
front to the belt. Pleated muslin ruffles edged 
with narrow Valenciennes are also used in this 
way, the ruffle being graduated narrower toward 
the belt. When collarettes of figured tulle and 
lace are placed around heart-shaped necks of silk 
dresses the corsage bouquet is placed on the left 
side amidst the folds of tulle, and a lace jabot 
finishes the front of the dress. ‘The sabot sleeve 
is almost invariably worn with heart-shaped 
waists. Pleatings of tulle or muslin to match 
the corsage trimming are placed inside the ruffle 
below the elbow. White muslin over-skirts and 
pleated muslin flounces on the skirt are worn 
with colored silk dresses, trimmed on the sleeves 
and neck with narrower pleatings. Bretelles of 
muslin are out of style. ‘The upper parts of 
sleeves are always untrimmed. ‘The sash is of 
the silk of the dress. 

Transparent materials over silk are greatly in 
vogue for full dress. For instance, an elegant 
dinner dress for a middle-aged lady is a trained 
black silk, plainly made, and the skirt covered 
by a separate over-skirt of black tulle embroid- 
ered with straw flowers and finished around the 
edge with folds of black velvet piped with straw 
braid. A square bertha and sash of black velvet 
are the ornaments. The tulle and velvet part of 
this costume costs $100. This combination of 
straw-color and black is tasteful and becoming 
for elderly ladies. A reception dress for a young 
lady is of white Chambery gauze in tiny piqué 
figures, lined throughout with Nile green silk. 
The sixty-inch train is of white Chambery, short 
enough to show a box-pleating on the green silk 
lining beneath. A ten-inch bias ruffle of the 
Chambery, headed by a raveled green silk ruche, 
surrounds the skirt. There are two corsages, 
one heart-shaped, with sabot sleeves trimmed 
with a white ruffle over a green ruffle; the other 
a low waist, round in front, with basques behind, 
and a bertha of alternate puffs of green and 





white tulle. 
corsage. 

White organdy and Swiss muslin dresses are 
worn over silk slips of any color, from black to 
palest écru. Clear white muslins should always 
be selected, as those with a blue tinge do not 
look well over many light shades. A pearl-col- 
ored trained silk skirt, finished at the edge mere- 
ly by a thick cord, has an over-skirt of white 
organdy as long as the dress, and trimmed en 
tablier with Valenciennes insertion and lace. 
The waist is low with lace bertha. The scarf 
sash of wide pearl-colored ribbon is festooned 
below the belt in front, and has hanging ends on 
the right side to catch up the muslin skirt. A 
Parisian dress of white organdy has three rows 
of Valenciennes insertion, three inches wide, 
around the trained skirt, and a box-pleated ruche 
of the muslin between each row. A long ca- 
saque with flowing sleeves is much trimmed with 
Valenciennes, a row of insertion passing down 
the back of the garment. This is intended to be 
worn over either white muslin or colored silk, 
and is suitable for an evening dress for the pres- 
ent season, or for a carriage dress in summer. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Pace; Diepen; VirFoueT; and A. 
Provot; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
and Lorp & 'TayLor. 


Bouffant tunic trimmed to match 








PERSONAL. 


JAMES W. GERARD, Esq., said several pleasant 
and interesting things at the dinner given a few 
evenings since to SaMUEL S. RANDALL, Esq., who 
for thirty years has been connected with the pub- 
lic schools of the city. Mr. GeRarD said that 
the city had erected 106 splendid temples of ed- 
ucation, into which the poor immigrant, come 
from where he may, can walk, take his seat, and 
demand as a right an education which the State 
has provided for him. A few days ago, when 
Mr. RANDALL was in office, had he ordered out 
the teachers and scholars under his control, they 
would have formed a procession extending more 
than fifty miles—a grand army of the Republic! 

—General Apam BavgEav, the personal friend 
and biographer of General GRANT, has received 
the appointment of United States Consul-Gen- 
eral at London—one of the most desirable posi- 
tions in the gift of the Government. The new 
Consul will bring to that office ability, culture, 
courtesy—indeed, every quality needed to dis- 
charge with honor to himself and credit to the 
country its multiform duties and responsibilities. 

—This is the perfectly frank statement of Mr. 
Sambo GREEN, 2 negro prisoner in Detroit, as he 
hied him to the penitentiary for some slight ir- 
regularity called larceny. Said he, ‘‘’Fore God, 
when dat lawyer dat fended me made his speech, 
I thought shuah I ‘was going to take my ole hat 
and walk right out of dat co’t-room; but when 
todder lawyer got up and commenced talkin’, 1 
knew I was de wust niggah on top of de earf.”” 

—Mr. JuPITER WEATHERBY, a North Carolina 
statesman, is defined by one of the papers of that 
State as ‘ta political disjunction, always to be 
found in a comfortable position between two po- 
litical contradictory extremes, who may be parsed 
as belonging to and connecting the party that has 
office to give and the party that is going to have 
it to give.” 

—Poets and poetry are seldom the cause of 
legislative jocularity, as they were a few days 
since at Albany, when the Annual Supply bill was 
under consideration in the Assembly. "Among 
the minor items, which caused considerable mer- 
riment, was an appropriation of $450 to ALFRED 
B. STREET, ex-lib.arian, poet, and author, for 
“extra services performed for the Committee 
on Grievances.’’ As this Committee is never 
supposed to have any thing to do, and is not en- 
titled, under the rules, to a clerk, an explanation 
was called for. Jacons, the Chairman of Ways 
and Means, referred the House to Mr. Fie.ps, 
Chairman of the Grievance Committee, for the 
explanation. Mr. FIeLDs said that every body 
knew ALFRED B. STREET, the distinguished poet, 
accomplished gentleman, and jolly good fellow. 
He had rendered great services to the Commit- 
tee on Grievances in looking up authorities in 
the case of the distinguished and noble member 
from Ontario (Mr. Ray), in whose person the 
privileges of members had been so grossly in- 
vaded. Mr. GLEason asked if the Clerk had fur- 
nished any poetry bearing on that case; Judge 
Potter had inflicted upon the House a great 
deal of prose in relation to the matter, and he 
thought a little poetry would relieve the dull- 
ness of the record. Mr. Fre.ps replied that Mr. 
STREET was now —— on a poem illustrative 
of the whole case, and he would see to it that 
the member from St. Lawrence was furnished 
withacopy. The item was allowed without fur- 
ther discussion. 

—Our great American pedestrian is going to 
England to excite the amazement of Mr. Bull by 
his walkatory powers. Thus ‘‘ Hastward the star 
of Weston takes its way.” 4 

—Miss CHARLOTTE CusHMAN—bored, doubt- 
less, by the emptiness and flummery that char- 
acterize the courtiers and courtieresses who live 
in the false glare that shines from the thrones 
of the effete monarchies of the Old World [how 
is that, for style?]—is about to return to free 
America to reside permanently. 

—AUERBACH, the Dickens of Germany, lives 
in Berlin, in one of the fashionable avenues, but 
doesn’t ‘* keep house,’’ in the Yankee sense. He 
lives up three flights, in elegant, quiet rooms, 
where his wife, a lady of rare accomplishments, 
makes every visitor at ease by the charms of her 
conversation. The rooms are crowded with 
mementoes of the author’s literary triumphs. 
AUERBACH, or Dr. AUERBACH, as he is called, for 
the Germans call thus all who have obtained the 
degree of doctor in philosophy, is a short man, 
with a round, jovial, kindly face, and no eccen- 
tricities, either of manner or speech. He is per- 
fectly unconstrained in his manners, and is a 
prime favorite with all Americans in Berlin. 

—Mr. DISRAELI’s new novel, ‘‘ Lothair,”’ was 
to have appeared on the 2d of May. It is report- 
ed that a proposal was made to the author of 
$50,000, and another of $20,000, for its use in a 
periodical. The literary and political world is 
on the qui vive for its appearance. 

—FAanny JANAUSCHEK has indicated her inten- 
tion to settle permanently in this country. 

—Victor Hugo is about to “lead to the Hy- 
meneal’’ a very wealthy young lady of Brussels, 





—Lieutenant-General SHERIDAN being recent- 
ly in the interior city of Philadelphia, was im- 
portuned by a peripatetic vendor of pictures, not 
knowing who he was, to buy a chromo of Bu- 
CHANAN ReEap’s picture entitled ‘‘Sheridan’s 
Ride.” The General replied that he had no use 
for a likeness of SHERrDaN. “ But the horse, 
Sir, that famous black horse,” persisted the 
vendor; ‘it’s the only likeness in existence.” 
“Oh,” replied the General, ‘‘ I own the horse!” 
The picture-vendor gave one startled look at the 
hero of Five Forks, and—had no more to say. 

—‘* Gait HAMILTON” (Miss Mary E. Dopee) 
is thus personalized by a writer in a favorite ag- 
ricultural journal: “She is a cousin of Mrs. 
Speaker BLArne’s, and was stopping in Wash- 
ington with them. She is rather small, has a 
round, fresh, happy, laughing face, blue eyes, 
and brown hair, worn short, and sort o’ curled 
or frizzed. She is animated in conversation, 
talks as she writes, is witty, fond of jokes, and 
must be jolly to have around. She doesn’t look 
a bit pedantic, or blue-stockin’-i-fied, and, judg- 
ing from her face, she could pass nicely for twen- 
ty-five years old. Gari dresses well too. She 
looked neat and pretty as a Quakeress in her 
spring suit of French gray Irish poplin trimmed 
with bands of gray satin, hat and plume to match, 
and neck-tie and gloves of spring green.” 

—COoLLins CRUSOE, a colored freeman, is about 
to make speeches from stumps, in Delaware 
against Mr. SauLsBpuRY. We make mention of 
it merely to bring in a pun of Miss Pua@se 
Cary’s: ‘‘Why was Robinson Crusoe’s man 
Friday like a rooster?” ‘ Because he scratched 
for himself and crew-so !”” 

—A very unusual ‘‘ personal’ matter occurred 
on the 20th ult. at the election of five trustees 
of the Tontine Association, of this city, to fill 
vacancies occasioned by death. The election is 
probably the last that will ever take place. The 
Association was formed in 1792. The original 
number of shares was 203, and each shareholder 
paid $200, at the same time nominating an own- 
er for the share, giving the age and sex of the 
one so selected. These persons, according to 
the terms agreed upon, possessed a life-interest 
only in the rents, issues, and profits of the fund, 
which was invested and placed in trust of a board 
of trustees, they holding a title in fee-simple to 
the property of the Association. It was further 
agreed that when the number of shareholders 
should be reduced by death to seven, the prop- 
erty, or the proceeds thereof, should be divided 
into seven equal parts, and each part should be- 
come the absolute property of one of the seven 
survivors. With the fund originally contributed 
the old Tontine Coffee-House was built, which 
was torn down in 1854-56, and the present struc- 
ture erected. The property is now worth sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars. In May, 1855, 
fifty-one shareholders were alive. The number 
is now reduced to eight, the youngest of whom 
is eighty years of age, and the oldest ninety-two. 
The survivors are RoBERT BENSON, WILLIAM 
Bayarp, J. D. De Wint, Danrex M. Horrman, 
GOUVERNEUR KEMBLE, Horatio Gates STE- 
VENS, MARIA BayaRD, and Mary Ray. Great 
excitement and interest are said to exist among 
these elderly persons as to which one of them 
will die first, as upon the death of one of them 
the property will then be distributed. The late 
GULIAN C. VERPLANCK and GEORGE PrxTon Roa- 
ERs were both shareholders in this fund; and 
the latter is reported, prior to his death, to have 
bought up a number of other shares, with the 
hope that he would live to be one of the ‘last 
seven.” 

—Madame Garcia, wife of the Argentine Min- 
ister, is one of the most gifted of the musical 
amateurs at Washington. Quite recently she 

ave a select musical entertainment at her resi- 

ence, at which were present the British, Rus- 
sian, Brazilian, Peruvian, and other foreign Min- 
isters, with attachés of the various legations, 
most of them accompanied by ladies. The cos- 
tumes were generally of the most elegant char- 
acter, many of them being of the richest mate- 
rial, with elaborate ornamentation. The Hon. 
CaLEB CusHING, Senators WiLLIAMs and Riczg, 
Mrs. BeLknap, Admiral DAHLGREN, and Com- 
modore PowELL were among the guests, as were 
a few prominent citizens of Washington with 
their families, among them Mr. L. A. GosricHt 
with his daughter Mrs. M‘Fatis. The music 
was worthy of the occasion. The hostess is 
well known as a lady of great musical taste, and 
a fine vocalist and pianist, and her efforts, with 
those of the Turkish Minister, BLacqguze Bry— 
who sang several pieces—and a number of ladies 
from Baltimore and Washington, made the en- 
tertainment a most agreeable one to all lovers 
of music. 

—When the Senate goes into Executive Ses- 
sion the galleries are cleared and the reporters 
‘*clear.’? Senators then settle into a free and 
easy humor, very much like taking off coat and 
boots. Cigars are lighted in the Senate, feet are 
elevated to the desks, jokes are cracked over the 
unlucky candidates shivering with suspense in 
the ante-rooms, and names are a flung 
about in a way that would sometimes edify Mack- 
erelville. Then Howarp comes out strong in 
his character of interrogation point, and asks 
more questions than the catechism. Then WILL- 
IAMS lets out his long joints one by one, and 
REVELS gives over being industrious. There’s 
no use poking fun at that man, he is going the 
right way to work. He means to learn all that 
is to be learned about his position, and one of 
these days will come out strong as an authority 
on parliamentary topics. TRUMBULL displays 
the finest, neatest hand in the Senate, in other 
occupations than racing over quires of foolscap, 
One sees no fancy stationery in his desk. Sena- 
tors CHANDLER and ANTHONY go to matching 
beards, at least their heads are close together. 
Fow Ler sits down for a change, and M‘CREERY 
looks solemn as a great owl, which he is not, 
for he is capable of making even Senator FENTON 
laugh, with his ready, rough wit. He is the type 
of preternatural solemnity and silence this ses- 
sion. His term expires at its close, and it is of 
no use exciting himself. Senator Ramsey, of 
Minnesota, goes about seeking whom he may de- 
your with laughter at his ceaseless humor, which 
is the delight of the Senate, outside debate. 

—Divers and sundry European notabilities 
are, bodily, ina bad way. The French Empress 
has a tendency to consumption. The Queen of 
Portugal is consumptive. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia has the “‘hypo.”’ The King of Italy is trou- 
bled with catarrh and bronchitis; Diskagxt, the 
gout; Louis BLANC, liver complaint; Raspait, 
pneumonia; GAMBETTA, phthisis; and Count 
EsTERHAZY has broken his collar-bone. 
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and three-quarters long, allowing it to extend three-fifths of an inch be- 
yond the edge. ‘Then cover these pieces on both sides with brown silk, 
working the edges of both outside and lining with brown silk, and the out- 
side besides with point Russe embroidery of light brown silk as shown by 
Fig. 1. Finish the inside of each star-shaped piece with a cushion and 
the embroidered number. ‘Sew each of these pieces to the outer edge of 
the upper surface of the bottom, having previously drawn the elastic tapes 
tightly, and now sewing them in with a seam. Finish the bottom with a 
blue silk cushion, make a hole through the middle of it and the pasteboard, 
and run in the wooden handle, which is four inches long, furnished with a 
sealing-wax button on the upper end, and then covered with brown silk 
and wound closely with silver soutache, as shown by Fig. 2. Leave the 
under end of the bar without soutache, and fasten it into the hole by means 
of gum-arabic. Lastly, finish the bottom with a piece of pasteboard cov- 
ered with brown silk. On the point of one of the side-pieces fasten a cord 
an inch and a quarter long and a brass ring, worked with brown silk. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 

Tus edging is not worked on a foundation, but on the 
outer edge of linen braid a fifth of an inch wide, though 
it can just as well be worked on the edge of the material 
it is designed to trim. Crochet * 1 sc. (single crochet) 
on the outer edge of the tape, 14 ch. (chain), passing over 
two-fifths of an inch space of the tape, then 1 se., 1 ch., 
turn the work, and in the chain-stitch scallop work 4 sc., 
1 sde. (short double crochet), 12 de., 1 sde., 4 ch., 1 ch. ; 
turn the work, work 5 sl. (slip stitches) in the following 
five stitches, twelve times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. in each 
de., 5 ch., 5 sl. on the last five stitches, 3 ch., and after 
a fifth of an inch space of thread repeat from > till the 
lace is of the requisite length; but in the succeeding scal- 


Waist with Square Neck for Girl from 14 to 16 Years old. 

Tis waist is of violet poplin. ‘The square neck is trimmed, as shown by 
the illustration, with wide and narrow black velvet ribbon, and is finished 
with a chemisette of muslin and point lace. Cut the waist from the pat- 
terns, Figs. 15-17, Supplement to Harper's Bazar, Vol. IIl., No. 19, but 
make the front square instead of rounded. 


Medallions in Application and Satin Stitch, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tues designs serve for trimming port-folios, albums, note-books, etc. 
‘The foundation may be leather, or black or colored cashmere, silk, or satin. 
The figures are worked partly in application and partly in satin stitch. For 
the application take-colored silk, and for the satin stitch colored silk twist. 
Work the leaves and branches of the medallions in satin stitch with green 
shaded silk, and the veins in half-polka stitch with fine gold cord. 


Silk and Bead Wall Basket for Dusters, etc., Figs. 1-3. 

‘Tus wall basket is of blue silk; the two hoops and the bars are of per- 
forated card-board worked with crystal beads and filo- 
selle silk. For making the tasket, first cut the back 
wall of heavy pasteboard, ten inches high and ten inches 
and a half wide, sloping to nine inches and a quarter 
wide on the under edge, and with the upper part cut of 
the shape shown by the illustration. The bottom must 
be six inches and a half wide, as long as the back, and 
rounded on the ends as shown by the illustration. For 
the front wall cut a piece of pasteboard four inches high 
and fifteen inches wide, sloping to thirteen inches wide 
on the under side. Cover all the pieces with thin lining 
material, after which cover the outside of the back and 
bottom with blue cambric, and the inside with blue silk. 
































Waist witn Square Neck For GirvL From 14 To 16 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern of Waist see, Harper's Bazar, Vol. III., No. 19, Supplement, 
No. VI., Figs. 15-17. : 







The part which forms the front |-lops always fasten to the last 
wall is covered plainly with silk | chain-stitch scallop of the pre- 
on the inside. On the upper | ceding scallop in working the 
edge of the front wall sew a piece | first chain-stitch scallop. 
of silk six inches high and seven- 4 : 
teen inches wide, the upper edge Work-Bag in Byzantine 
of which is finished with an Embroidery. 
elastic cord eight inches long. Tue foundation of this bag is 
Now set the pieces of the basket | of pasteboard, covered on the in- 
together according to the illus- | side with blue silk and on the 
tration, finish the upper edge of | outside with gray cashmere, ex- 
the back wall with blue cepting the ends, which 
silk cord, and ornament are covered with pleated 
it with a three-strand blue silk. ‘The cash- 
braid of crystal beads mere is worked in By- 
(see Fig. 3), which coy- zantine embroidery 
ers the side edges of the with colored silk (see 
bag. Next:cut the foun- Border, Fig. 2, and ? 
dation for ornamenting » the appended descrip- SS 
the front wall of perfo- Done nee tion). The bottom is 
rated card-board. Cut the | PAGMLah ab Sha ta tank MEK AN ERR RS six inches and a half 


points on the upper and ‘| i y \ \ RX long ‘and three inches 
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Fig. 1.—MEebALLION IN APPLICATION AND 
Satin Stitcw FoR Port-Fovios, 
ALBUMS, ETC. 


Fig. 2.—MEpALLIon In APPLICATION AND 
Satin StitcH For Port-Fo ios, 


under edges in one piece wide; for the front ALBUMS, ETC 
) ETC. 


with the hoops. In the wall cut a piece of 
: ___ Original each hoop is an pasteboard six inches 
inch and a quarter wide, and each bar an inch and a half high and two- and a half long and two inches and three-quarters high, which must 
thirds of an inch wide. Edge the sides of the bars with button-hole be sloped on the ends till only five inches and a half long. Cut the 
stitches of blue filoselle silk, and cover them with six rows of crystal back wall to correspond to. this, but in one piece with the cover and 
beads strung lengthwise. Cover the hoops with crystal beads strung in flap, as shown by the illustration. The ends consist each of a piece of 
a braid-like design. ‘The diagonal bead bars of the design consist each pasteboard two inches and three-quarters 
of three adjacent rows of beads crossing in the manner shown by the il- high and three inches wide, sloped to two 
lustration. The space between the bars is covered inches and a half wide on the upper edge. 
or filled up with cross stitch of blue filoselle silk. The trimming and handle consist each of a 
Work the inner edge of the hoops and the card- braid of colored silk cord. 

board points with button-hole stitch of filoselle silk 
(see Fig. 2). Finish this com- 
pleted trimming piece with a 
piece of silk arranged in a 
puff, and set it on the front 
wall so that the points shall 
extend above and below the 
edges. Finish with cord loops 


Corners of Borders in 
Byzantine Embroid- 
ery, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—The founda- 
tion of this border is of 
black satin underlaid with 
linen ; the four-leaved fig- 


Fig. 1.—Sitk anp BEeap 
WaLv BasKET FOR 
DustTERS, ETC. 





for hanging up. Crocuet Epaine For Fig. 2.—Srction oF PoInTED res are worked in satin 
: LINGERIE. TRIMMING FOR WALL BASKET. | gtitch with light blue silk 

: ght blue si 
Needle and Pin Case, Fuun Size. twist; and the point Russe 


igs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts needle and pin case consists of a five-cornered 

. ‘ bottom with five pointed side-pieces. Each.of the lat- 
Fig. 3.—SECTION _ ter pieces is furnished with a thin wadded cushion on 
or Beap Bratov _ the inside, and the bottom is furnished with a cush- 
FOR WALL BASKET. jon, with a bar wound with silver soutache in the 
FUuLv Size. middle. For making the case, which is covered on 

the outside with brown silk, cut for the 
bottom, of heavy pasteboard, four or 
five five-cornered pieces, each of which 
must measure an inch and a quarter from-cor- 
ner to corner. Paste’ these pieces on each 
other for the bottom. ‘Then slope each of the 
five side edges a little toward the top with a 
sharp knife, and cover the upper surface and 
the sides with brown silk. Next, for each of S ; silk twist. Work the inner figures in diag- 
the star-like pieces, cut of heavy pasteboard onal half-polka stitch. with blue, green, and 
a piece four inches and three-quarters long and Fig, 2,—NeEpLE AND Pin Case. red silk twist, and fill it with knots of white 
an inch wide, sloped on both sides to a point OPEN. silk. This pattern is used for the work-bag 
on one end. An inch from the just-described. See Harper's Ba- 
under edges sew to each of ear, Vol, Lec No. 18 
these pieces a piece of emer 
brown elastic tape an inch 


stars with red silk twist. 

Sew on fine gold cord for the pointed lines and 
the contour of the medallion in the corner. 
Work the outlines of the figures in the medal- 
lion with red silk in diagonal half-polka stitch, a 
and fill them in with knotted stitch in white Fig. 1.—NEEDLE AND 
silk. Pry Case.—CLosepD. 
Fig. 2.—This foundation is of gray 
cashmere underlaid with linen. Work 
the foundation in diagonal half-polka stitch 
with orange, the knots with blue, and the 
single long stitches within the foundation: fig- 
ures with black silk twist. Work the out- 
line of the corner figure with two rows of 
diagonal half-polka stitch in black and orange 





































Fig. 1.—Corner or Borper IN Byzantine EMBROIDERY Fig. 2.—Corner or Borver 1X BYZANTINE EMBROIDERY 
FoR CusHions, Covers, ALBUMS, ETC. Work-Bac 1x BYZANTINE EMBROIDERY. FoR Cosnions, Covers, ALBUMS, ETC. 
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Netted Guipure Edging for Covers, 
urtains, etc. 

Tue foundation of this edging is straight net- 
ting thirteen squares wide, and is worked in point 
d'esprit and point de reprise, and also with wheels. 
Work the under edge in button-hole stitch, and cut 
away the surplus material. The edging, worked 
with fine thread, makes a pretty trimming for in- 
fants’ robes. 


Boy’s Suspenders, Figs. 1-3. 

THESE suspenders are nineteen inches long, ex- 
elusive of the button-hole tabs; the band which 
joins the braces is ten inches long? With the ex- 
ception of the plain tabs the entire suspenders are 
made of red twisted wool, in a kind of braided 
stitch. Begin the suspenders on the under edge 
of the back button-hole with a foundation of 8 st. 
(stitch), and on this knit fifty rounds plain, going 
backward and forward, and at the end of the 
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zephyr wool in filoselle silk in cross stitch on, can- 
vas. The description of symbols shows the colors 
to be used. 


Spring Toilettes for Children. 

Fig. 1.—Suir ror Bor From 8 To 10 YEars 
oLD. The suit consists of trowsers, vest, and jacket 
of brown tricot, trimmed with wide and narrow 
worsted braid, put on in the manner shown by the 
illustration, and jet buttons. ; 

Fig. 2.—Suir ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 YEARS 
OLD. Dress with peasant waist of blue alpaca, 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon. High tucked 
cambric blouse waist with long tuckéd sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Suir ror Boy From 5 To 7 YEARS 
oLp. Trowsers, jacket, and vest of blue serge. 
The jacket is finished with a revers of black velvet. 
Bronze buttons. 


CASHMERE SHAWLS. 








Ist-10th rounds always widen | st.; then form a ( = shawls do not all come from Cash- 
button-hole in the manner shown by the illustration. mere. A considerable proportion of this man- 
Now knit a sort of braided stitch as follows: Ist ufacture is now carried on in British territory. Be- 
round.—Out of the first and last 5 st. of the round v < tween thirty and forty years ago it was entirely 
always p. (purl) 1 and k. (knit) 1, out of the four And confined to Cashmere. But a terrible famine vis- 
middle st. always p. 1, so that the round now ited the land, and, in consequence, numbers of the 
counts 24 st. 2d round.—Of each of the two shawl-weavers emigrated to the Punjab, and settled 
stitches knit off first the second and then the first, in Umritzur, Nurpur, Dinangar, Tilaknath, Jelapur, 
so that these stitches cross each other. 3d round.—Slip the first st., and and Loodianah, in all of which places the manufacture continues to flourish. 
then of each two st. p. first the second and then the first, so that the st. shall The best shawls of Punjab manufacture are made at Umritzur, which is also 
cross each other on the right side of the work, i. e., on the same side as the an emporium of the trade. But none of these can compete with the best shawls 
stitches of the foregoing round; at the end of the round p. 1. _ Repeat these made in Cashmere itself. This is partly because the Punjab manufacturers 
two rounds until the suspenders are of the requisite length. Then Jivide the are not able to obtain the finest species of wool, and partly on account of the 
stitches on the needle in two equal parts for the front button-hole tabs, and inferiority of their dyeing, the excellence of which in Cashmere is attributed 
knit these plain; in doing this form to some chemical peculiarity in the 
three button-holes in the manner water. 
shown by Fig. 1. On the sides The raw woolen substances used 
crochet with black wool one round in the manufacture of Cashmere 
of sc. (single crochet) over elastic shawls and other articles of dress of 
cord. The front band is made as the same description are six in num- 
shown by the illustration. Face ber. There is, in the first place, the 
the button-holes on the wrong side Pushum or shawl wool, properly so 
with a piece of leather. called, which is a downy substance 
Fig. 3 shows a section of the found next to the skin and below the 
suspenders ‘in full size, worked in thick hair of the Thibetian goat. It 
Tunisian cross crochet stitch with is of three colors—white, drab, and 
strong white knitting cotton, and dark lavender. The best kind is pro- 
bordered with an open-work edge duced in the semi-Chinese provinces 
of strong Turkish cotton and white of Turfan Kichar, and exported, vid 
cotton. Make the cross crochet Yarkand, to Cashmere. All the 
stitch as follows: Ist pattern row.—Work finest shawls are made of this wool; but as the 
in the usual Tunisian stitch. In the first Maharajah of Cashmere keeps up a strict mo- 
round of the second nopoly of the article, 
pattern row take of i 7 ; the Punjab = shawl- 
each two perpen- : Si weavers have to be 
content with an infe- 
rior kind of Pushum 
produced at Chatan. 
The price of white 
Pushum at Cashmere 
is from seventy-five 
cents to a dollar a 
pound for uncleaned, 
and from a dollar and 
a half to a dollar and 
three-quarters a pound 
for cleaned. 
Next on the list is the 


Netrep GurpurE EpeGine ror Covers, CuRTAINS, ETC. 










Fig. 1.—Boy’s Knirt- 
TED AND CROCHET 
SUSPENDERS, 








dicular veins first a 
loop out of the sec- 
ond and then out of 
the first vein on the 
needle, so that the 
two veins cross each 
other. ‘The second 
round of this pattern 
row is crocheted as 


z usual. Repeat the 
Fig. 2.—Srction oF Boy’s second row continu- 


SusrenDeRs.—FUut Size. ally, The two but- Boo 
ton-hole tabs are ; a 

yorked, going backward and forward, in single crochet. Fig. 1.—Tapgstry Design For Srip- Fig. 2.—TAPESTRY DESIGN FoR Siip- fleece of the Dumba 
PERS, SACHELS, CUSHIONS, ETC. PERS, SACHELS, CUSHIONS, ETC. sheep of Caubul and Peshawur. It is used in the 


Description of Symbols: @ Black; @ 1st Description of Symbols: © Red; ® Black; manufacture of the finer sorts of chogas—a choga 
® Violet; 8 Fawn; & Green; O Maize 


Fig. 3.—Section or Boy’s 
CrocHET SUSPENDERS. 
Fut Size. 

















Tapestry Design for Slippers, Sachels, 


A * darkest), & 2d, C 3d (lightest), Fawn p fae Rperage? cy Pie be 
Cushions, etc., Figs. land 2. ( )s (the last silk). 4 (the last two silk). being an outer cloak or robe, with sleeves, worn by 
'Tuese designs serve for sachels, slippers, cushions : . Afghans and other Mohammedans of the western front- 
: ; as ~ bog ped eres é oft ier is i j y q shi 
sewing - weight. covers, etc. They are worked with paler ier. This is sometimes called Caubuli Pushum. 


Thirdly we come to the wahab shaki or Kirmani 
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SPRING TOILETTES FOR CHILDREN. 
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wool. ‘This is the wool of a sheep found in Kir- 
man, a tract of country in the south of Persia, 
by the Persian Gulf. It is used for the manu- 
facture of a spurious kind of shawl cloth, and for 
adulterating the texture of Cashmere shawls. 

Next we find the hair of a goat common in 
Caubul and Peshawar, called Put, from which a 
texture called Puttoo is made. 

The woolly hair of the camel supplies the ma- 
terial for a coarser kind of choga. 

Lastly, we come to the wool of the country 
sheep of the plains. 

The adulteration of the best wool with that of 
inferior kinds has been largely practiced of late 
years, and dealers have made many complaints 
on the subject, One of the worst effects of this 
adulteration is the shrinking of those portions of 
the garment in which it is employed after expo- 
sure to the action of water. In Cashmere there 
are severe penal restrictions to the practice ; and 
in the British territories a company or guild has 
been formed to authenticate the genuine articles 
by means of trade-marks, the imitation of which 
may be punished by law. 

For the preparation of the shawl wool great 
care is necessary. ‘The first operation is clean- 
ing it. ‘This is generally performed by women. 
The best kind is cleaned with lime and water, but 
ordinary wool is shaken up with flour. ‘The next 
process is that of separating the hair from the 
pushum. It is a very tedious operation, and the 
value of the cloth subsequently manufactured va- 
ries with the amount of care bestowed upon it. 
The wool thus cleaned and sorted is spun into 
thread with the common churka or native spin- 
ning-machine. This is also a process requiring 
great care. White pushmeea thread of the-finest 
quality will sometimes cost as much as $11 a 
pound, ‘The thread is next dyed, and is then 
ready for the loom. 

The spinning, like the cleaning, is principally 
performed by women, of whom, some years ago, 
no less than a hundred thousand were said to be 
employed in this manner. Girls begin at the age 
of ten, They commence their employment at 
daybreak, working with but little intermission 
during the day, and sometimes far into the night 
—especially when the moonlight enables them to 
save the expense of oil lamps. 

A dealer called a Puimungu keeps a shop for 
the purchase of yarn, and he also sends people to 
collect it from the houses of the spinners, his em- 
issaries giving notice of their approach by the 
sound of a bell. ‘The yarn is then sold to the 
weavers. Having ascertained the pattern most 
likely to suit the market, the weaver applies to 
persons whose business it is to apportion the ma- 
terial according to the colors required ; and when 
this is settled he takes it to another, whose func- 
tion it is to divide it into skeins of the necessary 
proportions. When thus prepared it is deliv- 
ered to the Rungrez, or dyer. When the body of 
the cloth is to be left plain the second quality of 
yarn is alone given to be dyed. ‘This is general- 
ly of about the thickness of common cotton sew- 
ing thread, is of a coarser quality than the yarn 
used for the cloth, and is prepared for employ- 
ment in flowers or other ornaments, which are 
tended to stand higher, and be, as it were, em- 
bossed upon the ground. 

The first operation of the dyer is to steep the 
yarn in cold water. He professes to be able to 
give it sixty-four tints, most of which are perma- 
nent. Each has a separate denomination ; thus 
the crimson is called Gulanar, the name of the 
pomegranate flower. Of this dye the best kind is 
that derived from cochineal imported from Hin- 
dustan; inferior tints are from lac and chermes ; 
logwood is used for other red dyes. Blues and 
greens are dyed with indigo or coloring mat- 
ter made by boiling down European broadcloth. 
Logwood and indigo are imported. Carmathus 
and saffron, which grow in Cashmere, furnish 
tints of orange, yellow, etc. The whiter and finer 
the fibre of the wool, and the finer the yarn into 
which it is made, the more capable is it of re- 
ceiving a brilliant dye; and this is one reason 
why the fine white wool of the goat is preferred 
to that of sheep. The occupation of a dyer, I 
may here mention, is always hereditary. 

‘The yarn next passes into the hands of a per- 
son called the Nakatu, who adjusts it for the 
warp and the weft. ‘That intended for the for- 
mer is double, and is cut into certain lengths, 
any thing short of which is considered fraudu- 
lent. ‘The number of these lengths varies from 
two to three thousand, according to the closeness 
or openness of the texture proposed, and the 
fineness or coarseness of the yarn. The weft is 
made of a yarn which is single, but a little thicker 
than the double yarn or twist of the warp. The 
weight of the weftis estimated at double that of the 
warp. The Nakatu receives the yarn in hanks, 
but returns it in balls; he can prepare in one day 
the warp and weft for two shawls. Next comes 
a functionary called by the alarming name of the 
Pennakumguru (which merely means warp-dress- 
er), who takes from the weaver the yarn which 
has been cut and reeled, and, stretching the 
lengths by means of sticks into a band, of which 
the threads are slightly separate, dresses the 
whole by dipping it into thick boiled rice-water. 
After this the skein is slightly squeezed, and 
again stretched into a band, which is brushed 
and suffered to dry. By this process every 
length becomes stiffened and set apart from the 
rest. 

For the warp on the border of the shawl silk 
is generally employed, and it has the advantage 
of showing the darker colors of the dyed wool 
more prominently than a warp of varn, as well 
as hardening and strengthening and giving more 
body to the edge of the cloth. When the bor- 
der is very narrow it is woven with the body of 
the shawl, but when broader it is worked on a 
different loom, and afterward sewn to the edge 
of the shawl by the Rafugar, or fine-drawer, 
with the nicety which belongs to his craft. The 
silk is twisted for the border warp by a person 





called the Tabgar. By him it is handed to the 
Alakaband, who reels it and cuts it into the 
proper lengths. The operation of drawing, or 
passing the yarns through the heddles, is per- 
formed in the same manner as in Europe; and 
the warp is then taken by the Shal-baf, or weav- 
er, to the loom. ‘The weavers are all males, and 
they begin to learn their art at the age of ten 
years. The loom does not differ in principle 
from the looms of Europe, but is of inferior work- 
manship. A large establishment has perhaps 
three hundred looms, which are generally crowd- 


ed together in long, low apartments. When the 


warp is fixed in the loom, the pattern-drawer (I 
will spare the reader more native names) and the 
persons who determine the proportions of the 
different colors in the yarn, are again consulted. 
The first brings the drawing of the pattern in 
black and white. One of the latter, having 
carefully considered it, points out the disposition 
of the colors, beginning at the foot of the pat~ 
tern ; calling out the color, the number of threads 
to which it is to extend, that by which it is to be 
followed, and so on in succession, until the whole 
pattern has been described. From his dictation 
his companion writes down the particulars in a 
kind of short-hand, and delivers a copy of the 
document to the weavers. 

The needles—which are without eyes—are 
made of light smooth wood, and have both their 
sharp ends slightly charred, to prevent them from 
becoming rough or jagged through working. 
They are armed each with colored yarn of about 
four grains weight, and then the weavers, under 
proper inspection, knot the yarn of the tuji to 
the warp. ‘The face of the cloth is placed next 
to the ground, the work being carried on at the 
back, on which hang the needles in a row, dif- 
fering in number from four to fifteen hundred, 
according to the lightness or heaviness of the em- 
broidery. As soon as the inspector is satisfied 
that the work of one line or woof is completed, 
the comb is brought down upon it with a vigor 
and repetition apparently very disproportionate 
to.the delicacy of the materials, 

The shawls, when finished, are submitted to 
the cleaner, whose business is to free it from dis- 
colored hairs or yarn, and from ends or knots. 
Sometimes he pulls these objects out severally 
with a pair of tweezers; at others he shaves the 
reverse face of the cloth with a sharp knife ; and 
any defects arising from either operation are at 
once repaired. At this stage of the manufacture 
the shawls are sent to the collector of the stamp 
duties, by whom an ad valorem duty of twenty- 
six per cent. is levied, and each piece is then 
stamped and registered. The goods are now 
handed over to the capitalist, who has advanced 
money on them to the manufacturer, and to the 
broker, and these two settle the price and effect 
the sale to the merchant, The capitalist charges 
interest on his advances, the broker a commis- 
sion varying from two to five per cent. The pur- 
chaser takes the goods unwashed, and perhaps in 
pieces, and the fine-drawer and the washer-man 
have still to do their parts. When partly washed 
the shawls are taken to the merchant, that they 
may be examined in respect to any holes or im- 
perfections. Should defects occur they are rem- 
edied at the expense of the seller; if there are 
none, the washing is completed. ‘This process is 
performed in clear, cold water, soap being used 
very cautiously to the white parts alone, and nev- 
er to embroidery. Colored shawls are dried in 
the shade; white ones are bleached in the open 
air; and their color is improved by the fumes of 
sulphur. After being washed the shawls are 
stretched in a manner in some degree equivalent 
to calendering. A wooden cylinder, in two parts, 
is employed for the purpose. ‘The shawl, folded 
in such a manner as not to be quite so broad as 
the cylinder is long, is wrapped round it, and 
occasionally damped, to make the fold tighter. 
The end is sewn down, and two wedges are then 
gradually driven between the two parts of the 
cylinder at the open extremities, so as to force 
them asunder, the surrounding folds of the shawl 
being thus stretched to as great an extent as is 
consistent with its texture. The piece remains 
in this state for two days, when it is removed to 
be packed. ‘The packages are of various dimen- 
sions, but they are formed on one principle. ‘The 
shawls are separated by sheets of smooth, glazed, 
and colored paper, and they are placed between 
two smooth planks of wood, with exterior trans- 
verse bars, which, projecting beyond the planks, 
offer a purchase for cords to tie them together. 
The whole is then placed in a press, or under 
heavy weights, for some days, when the planks 
are withdrawn, and the bale is sewn up in strong 
cloth. _ Over this a cover of birch bark is laid, 
to which is added an envelope of waxed cloth; 
the whole being sewn up as smoothly and tightly 
as possible in a raw hide, which, contracting in 
the course of drying, gives to the contents of the 
package a remarkable degree of compactness and 
protection. 

The shawl made in the manner described is 
one of the two kinds manufactured in Cashmere. 
The other—the worked as distinguished from the 
woven shawl—is embroidered on the cloth, with 
needles having eyes, and with a particular kind 

of woolen thread instead of the silk employed in 
the other embroidered work. In this shawl the 
pattern—which is in every case delineated, but 
which, at the loom, is read off in certain tech- 
nical terms from a book—is covered with trans- 
parent paper, upon which the outlines of the 
composition are slightly traced with a charcoal 
twig, the traced lines being permanently defined 
by means of pricks from a small needle. The 
cloth intended to receive the pattern is rubbed 
strongly upon a smooth plank with a piece of 
highly-polished agate or carnelian until it is per- 
fectly even and regular. The picked pattern is 
then stretched upon the cloth, and some fine col- 
ored powder, charcoal, or chalk is passed light- 
ly over. the paper, and, penetrating the holes, 





transfers the outline to the cloth underneath. 


This is next more accurately delineated by some 
colored powder rendered tenacious by gum, but | 
readily detached when the work is completed. 
The ornaments of shawls are distinguished by 
different names, as pala, hashia, zanjir, dhour, 
etc., and these are divided into different parts. 
By the term pala is meant the whole of the em-' 
broidery at the two ends, or, as they are technic-' 
ally called, the heads of the shawl; the hashia 
is the border, commonly running along the sides; 
the zanjir runs above and also below the princi- 
pal mass of the pala, and, as it were, confines it; 


the dhour, or running ornament, is ‘situated to , 


the inside in regard to the hashia and the zanjir, 
enveloping immediately the whole of the field. 
The kumbutha is a corner ornament, or cluster- 
ing of flowers; the mattan is the decorated part 
of the field or ground, Butha is the generic 
term for flowers, ‘but it is specifically applied 
when used alone to the large cone-like ornament 
which forms the most prominent feature of the 
pala—that which is familiarly known in England 
as ‘* shawl pattern.” 

Cashmere shawls are of more than one shape. 
There are the doshallas, or long shawls, which 
are the most esteemed. They are invariably 
manufactured and sold in pairs. They vary 
greatly according to the richness of the patterns, 
all of which are distinctly named, and according 
to the colors, of which the dyers profess to make 
upward of fifty tints. Fine long shawls, with 
plain fields of handsome patterns, are procurable 
at about six hundred dollars a pair, and full- 
flowered at about seven hundred ana ‘ifty. ‘The 
kussabas, or square shawls, are more suited to 
the taste of Europeans, and are made and sold 
singly. They are also called roomals—the loom- 
manufactured being known as kanee roomal, and 
the needle-embroidered as unlee roomal. Jame- 
wars form the third great class. They are hand- 
some, striped, loom-wrought fabrics, of rich pat- 
terns, of which the French striped colored mus- 
lins are printed imitations. The fourth class is 
called ulwan. This is a plain shawl-wool cloth, 
woven without flower or ornament. It forms the 
centre portion of shawls, and is also used for tur- 
bans and girdles. 

The price of a woven shawl weighing seven 
pounds, fetching $1500 on the spot, may be ac- 
counted for in this manner : 

Cost of material, including thread 
Wages of labor 


Miscellaneous expenses. . as 
BUGY s < scien onic escvageenss viens neecpasene 






The other $250, it may be presumed, is to be 

accounted for between the middle-man and the 

merchant. You may get a very good woven 

shawl, however, for $500, and prices range be- 

wae that. A good worked shawl may be had for 
100. 

I have reason to believe that Cashmere is prop- 
erly pronounced Cushmere, and, if spelled ac- 
cording to a recognized system as regards Ro- 
man characters, should be written ‘‘ Kushmir.” 
Never mind. The name sounds ugly, looks ugly, 
and would never have suited the author of ‘‘ Lalla 
Rookh.” But they may call the country and the 
shaw] any thing they please. What’s in a name? 
Cashmere with any other name would have just 
as many roses; and its shawls, if called by worse 
names than roomals, would shelter just as pleas- 
ant persons. 








MY PRIVATE SCHOOL. 


‘“*T OOK at that!” cried my grandmother, strik- 

ing an attitude worthy of Lady Macbeth 
when she addressed the fatal spot on her hand ; 
this time, however, it was only the scissors, which, 
in falling, stood upright in the floor. 

**T see. It’s nothing uncommon, is it ?” 

‘** Did you ever know it to happen that a stran- 
ger didn’t come before the day was out?” 

“*T never noticed ; somebody is always coming, 
for the matter of that.” 

“*T tell you that sign don’t never fail” (my 
grandmother always used double negatives when 
she meant to be emphatic); ‘‘ most others will, 
but that’s true as a book. And another thing, 
there was a stranger in my tea to-night, a long 
one—that shows ‘tis a man that’scomin’. Some 
folks set a great deal by that sign; but it ain’t 
to be mentioned the same day with the scissors 
standing up in the floor.” 

**T hope he will come soon, for the storm will 
be here before him;” and with the words the 
wind went wailing round the house, and the first 
big drops beat against the window-pane. 

‘The darkness fell down like a curtain, and I 
hastened to give a poke to the fore-stick, which 
sent a bright blaze up the chimney. Then my 
grandmother lighted two or three lamps, and 
placed them in different windows about the 
house. 

‘* What is that for?” said I, in amazement. 

“Well, maybe it’s foolish, but I call it my 
light-house. It’s going to be a rough night, what 
with rain and lightnin’, and there’s sure to be 
folks travelin’ that ‘ll get caught in it. If you 
was ever out in a storm in the night you'd never 
forget how dead black it is after a flash—that’s 
the time when a lighted window is as good as a 
promise. It’s a waste of oil, Is’pose; but some- 
how I sleep better for it.” 

Threescore years and ten had not taken the 
first bloom from the romance of my grandmo- 
ther’s character; it was fresh and green as in 
her girlhood. Beggars heard of her afar off, and 
ran to fall on the neck of her charity. She was 
taken in and done for by impostors of every na- 
tion and color under the canopy; yet her heart 
never hardened to the ery of distress, whether 
real or ‘‘ painted.” 

She followed the advice of Lamb, without ever 
having read it. When a poor creature came be- 
fore her she staid not to inquire whether the 





‘*seven small children,” in whose name he im- 





plored her assistance, had a veritable existenco 


ee OMISSION, 


She raked not into the bowels of unwelcome truth 


“f to save a half-penny, but cast her bread upon the 


waters and lived in faith. 

In fact, she had cast so much bread upon the 
waters in the course of her long life, and so small 
a proportion of it had come back to her, that she 
had nothing left for herself except the old farm 
and the gambrel-roofed house. 

Within its walls my father had first seen the 
light, and lived till he went out to fight the world. 
He fell early in the strife, and my mother soon 
followed him; but not until she had marked out 
my way in life, and so fixed me in the groove of 
her ideas that I had no choice left. I went toa 
village academy till I was old enough to enter the 
‘* Normal School,” for my destiny was to be a 
teacher. My little income had to be eked out in 
some way; and of all work to which a woman 
may turn her hand, a school, perhaps, divides 
the burden most equally between body and mind. 

When I graduated my grandmother left the 
old gambrel-roof to see me do it, and carried me 
home with her for a‘‘ breathin’-spell” (as she said) 
before getting a place to teach. 

As to my future, I was neither happy nor un- 
happy, but rather between. At twenty life runs 
on. with very little friction; there is excitement 
enough in mere youth to make living a pleasure. 

T loved poetry and travel and gay dresses and 
all other expensive delights; but I loved inde- 
pendence more, and would take them as a gift 
from no one unless I could render a just equiva- 
lent. As to taking them from a husband, I con- 
fess that I sometimes found a spare five minutes, 
even in the steady grind of the ‘* Normal” (where 
such frivolous and irrelevant things are steadily 
kept in the back-ground), to meditate on the mys- 
terious joy of being loved for myself, and the still 
greater mystery of losing my identity in that of 
another. Wesometimes whispered these musings 
to each other in the dark, sitting on back stairs, 
with arms entwined, but never in open daylight ; 
it would have been impertinent to the spirit of 
the place. 

The evening drew on with ever-increasing 
gusts of wind, and the old house shook to its 
foundations, but it clung gallantly to the great 
central chimney, which, being nearly as broad 
as it was high, could afford to be indifferent, 
when wind and weather came to blows and 
made a night of it. 

‘*Tt’s a good time to think of our sins,” said 
my grandmother. 

**Oh dear, I don’t think so; it’s the very 
time I want to think of other people’s sins—any 
thing but my own.” 

‘* Well, chirk up the fire ; 
pany till the storm slackens.’ 

“I hope you don’t mean to sit up for that 
somebody who is coming. All signs fail in wet 
weather.” 

The words were scarcely spoken when we 
heard the tread of a horse running at full speed 
down the steep hill above the house, then a crash 
of the fence, and all was still. 

We held our breath and listened. Soon a 
man’s step sounded slow and heavy on the walk, 
and my grandmother rushed to open the door. 

‘*Don’t be scart,” said the familiar voice of 
one of our neighbors, and he stumbled in, carry- 
ing a man, pale and lifeless, in his arms. 

‘* Lay him right on the lounge—get the cam- 
phor-bottle—here’s somebody sure enough—don’t 
tell me again that sign ever fails. Who is it, 
Job?” 

‘*T dunno his name; city feller, I reckon; 
said he’d pay me most any price to get him to 
Meriden to-night. ‘The mare did well enough 
till we got to that ’ere hill, then a flash scared 
her, and she never stopped till she brought up 
agin your fence. If he hadn’t been a fool and 
jumped out he might ’a been as-spry as I am; 
but some folks don’t know nothin’.” 

‘*That’s so that the rest can get a livin’ out 
of ’em,” said my grandmother. Meantime she 
was vigorously chafing his hands and feet, while 
I dashed the camphor in his face, and bathed 
the broad white forehead, which certainly prom- 
ised well for the brain behind it. 

‘* He must be dead,” said I; ‘‘he don’t come 
to at all.” 

‘*No, he ain't. Folks can’t be killed so easy. 
He'll give you trouble enough before you’re done 
with him. Now I'll go after the doctor; ’tain’t 
noways likely he'll know any more what’s the 
matter than we do; but he'll pretend to, and if 
the man dies it’s his fault, and not ourn.” 

The doctor found no bones broken, but the 
head was injured internally, and he must be put 
to bed and kept as quiet as possible. Now was 
my grandmother in her element. é 

“You couldn’t work any harder,” said I, ‘‘ if 
he were your own son.” 

‘¢ He is somebody’s own son, we mustn’t nev- 
er forget that, you know.” ’ 

Our patient fell from his first fainting fit into 
a fever; and from morning till night, and night 
till morning again, he tossed and turned with 
one continual cry to drive faster, for he must 
be in Meriden that night. My grandmother 
was nurse-in-chief, but she often made me her 
deputy when the labor began to wear upon her. 

‘The doctor had found some cards in the note- 
book of our patient, with the name ‘‘ John Jacob 
Deane” engraved on them; but we had no other 
clew to his identity. It is impossible to watch 
over a patient, day and night, striving to be both 
brain ard hands to him, without growing into a 
very strong feeling toward him of attachment or 
dislike. It was so with me, though I scarcely 
dared whisper to myself to which order of feeling 
my own should belong. I thought of him all 
the time, and if he had died it would have been 
a blow to me, albeit I had never heard him speak 
a conscious word. 

My heart had always been singularly empty 
of furniture; no boy had ever laid surreptitious 
apples on my desk, or dragged me home on his 
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vled; and no boy of larger growth had ever so 
conducted himself that I could rightfully cherish 
his image as being more mine than my neigh- 
bor’s. I had always been on Cupid’s blind side, 
and felt that in time I might come to envy even 
the younger Miss Spenlow (I hope nobody has 
forgotten her), who-was always deferred to as 
an authority in love affairs, because a certain 
dry old whist-player had shown signs of a prefer- 
ence for her; not that he ever proposed, or 
came any where near it, but her sister thought 
he might have done so had not a premature 
death at the age of fifty or sixty nipped his suit 
in the bud. Anold love, though it may be dead 
as the flowers that one keeps in memory of it, has 
still a faint perfume always clinging about it. 

I pondered these things more or less as | sat 
by Mr. Deane’s bed, trifling with a bit of fancy. 
work that I could lay down at once when he 
needed attention. . 

It was the tenth day of the fever, and he had 
been motionless a long time; a sudden move- 
ment made me look up. His eyes were fastened 
on me with a new expression. 1 knew that he 
saw me for the first time. 

**Don’t leave me,” he said, faintly, as T was 
about to call my grandmother. I gave him the 
cordial which had been kept for this crisis, and 
he revived at once. 

‘*Tell me all about it,” he said. 
bound for Meriden, what then?” 

** You jumped from the wagon when the horse 
was running near our house, and were brought 
in insensible.” 

‘*Last night, I suppose; I must go on to 
Meriden to-day.” 

‘* We suppose it was ten days ago, and you 
could go to the moon as easily as to Meriden. 
The doctor says you must be very quiet.” 

“* Jupiter ‘Tonans! ten days! Whose house 
is this ?” 

‘* It belongs to my grandmother, Mrs. Temper- 
ance Hale. I will call her to see you.” 

‘*Thank you; Ican wait. Perhaps the sight 
of another stranger might fatigue me too much.” 

But I thought he might safely be left alone for 
a while. 

‘*He will talk all the time,” I said to my 
grandmother when she went up stairs. 

**T don’t see but he’s quiet enough,” she said, 
coming down again in a few minutes. ‘* He 
wants you to write a letter for him.” 

I wrote on this wise from his dictation : 


‘*T was 


“Dear Mary,—I came to grief within five miles of 
Meriden, and they tell me I have been light-headed 
fur a matter of ten days. The business that I came 
on will have to be done all over again. Nevertheless, 
I will not ‘abandon hope’ till I enter at the door 
which, according to Dante, bears that inscription. 

“* Ever yours, J.J. Deane.” 

‘*You must not speak another word,” I said, 
imperatively. 

**I promise, if you will sing again what you 
were singing when I found myself in the body 
this afternoon.” 

So I sang ‘*‘ Allan Perey,” and ‘* Auld Robin 
Gray,” and two or three other old ballads of which 
Ihad store, and my patient soon fell into a healthy 
sleep. The next day he found his appetite, and 
from that time came back to health with wonder- 
ful rapidity. He was docile as a lamb to my 
grandmother, but with me he became the most 
exacting and troublesome convalescent that ever 
tried a woman’s patience. He openly preferred 
my grandmother’s dainty dishes, and if I left him 
for an hour his bell would ring, and I went back 
to find his pillows on the floor, or his head so 
hot that nothing but stroking it with cologne and 
singing all the while would cool it. To keep him 
still I read aloud for hours, thinking far more of 
him than of my book. 

** Have you always lived here?” he asked one 
day when he was permitted to sit up and be social. 

‘* [ have not lived here at all; Lam only mak- 
ing a visit of a few weeks.” 

‘* And then you will go home ?” 

““Wrong again. Ihave no home, unless I call 
this mine.” 

‘* Where does a woman stay when she has no 
home ?” 

“In a boarding-house, of course. I am just 
out of a normal school, and just now I am run- 
ning the gauntlet of school committees. 

“That is to say, you are sentenced to impris- 
onment with hard labor.” 

‘“* Don’t discourage me.” 

‘*T beg your pardon, but invalids have privi- 
leges. Why not stay here with your grand- 
mother ?” 

‘* Because, if you will have it, I can not afford 
to stay here. I have money enough perhaps to 
buy my bread to the end of my days; but I have 
hankerings after butter and blackberry -jam, 
and all other good things that luxurious people 
eat with their bread, and I must work to earn 
them.” 

“* Hard work don’t agree with women.” 

‘*T mean to agree with my work.” 

**'The boys will fall in love with you, and the 
girls hate you for that reason.” 

“*T have yet to see the boy who will be affect- 
ed in that way.” 

_ ‘Your normal school must have been fruitful 
in love affairs.” 

_ “Not at all. There was too much difference 
mage. You know 

“*We are women when boys are but boys; 

We grow on the sunny éide of the wall.’” 


** But wasn’t there a young minister or two for 
you all to bow down to?” 

‘No; our only minister was blessed with a 
good wife and plenty of children. ‘There was 
one missionary, however, who came there to se- 
lect a wife from among us, but he never so much 
as looked at me.” 

‘Tam glad of that!” 

““Soam I. Shall I read to you now ?” 

I took up my book and read till dinner-time. 
We grew very well acquainted in these long sum- 
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mer days, till L went to Meriden on a shopping 
expedition. I found a thick letter at the post- 
office for Mr. Deane, which had been lying there 
nearly three weeks. It was directed in a lady's 
hand, and [ thought the sight of it brought a 
shadow to his face. He looked so glad to see 
me after my: two hours’ absence that I went up 
stairs in qnite a flutter of spirits. Could it be 
possible that I was to taste at last the joy of 
which I had heard and read with unsatisfied long- 
ing? But I would not stop to think about it. 

‘*Here’s a letter for you that Job brought in 
while you were gone,” said my grandmother. 

I took it and glanced at Mr. Deane. He sat 
by the open window reading one sheet of his let- 
ter with knit brows, while the other lay beside 
him. Suddenly a light breeze whirled it out into 
the flower-plot, and I ran out to get it. It had 
not occurred to me to be curious about the letter, 
and nothing was farther from my thoughts than 
to read even the date of it; but the writing was 
large and plain, and, as I stooped to pick it up, 
the first four words were burned into my mind 
like letters of tire. 2 

“*My own dear husband.” Surely it should 
have been nothing to me that Mr. Deane’s wife 
had written to him; but, woe is me! the fact of 
his having a wife at all was like a death-blow to 
me—like the instant before drowning when one 
sees at a glance the whole map of one’s life. 

I gave him the letter without looking at him, 
and went up to my room. 

Doubtless this was the ‘‘ dear Mary” to whom 
I had written that first letter from his dictation, 
and I had foolishly taken it for granted that she 
was his sister. He had never spoken of her; but 
married people are always mysteries, and her 
price might be far above rubies nevertheless. He 
had done nothing to make her jealous. Once he 
had taken my hand and touched it with his lips; 
and all the rest of the foundations of my castle 
in the air lay in looks more or less expressed. 


“To hear with eyes is part of love's fine wit.” 


But the love, it appeared, was all on my side. 
He was idle and grateful, that was all. 

I would go away at once, no matter where. 
Mr. Deane was so far recovered that my grand- 
mother could easily attend to all his wants, and 
he could soon return to his own place. It would 
be something to remember, if nothing more. 

Then I read my own letter, and in it was my 
way of escape. 

Aunt Rachel wrote to say that ‘‘she was at 
death's door with neuralgia, and would I come 
to help her with the children?” She saw that 
door so often in her own account of her suffer- 
ings that familiarity with it had rather hardened 
my heart toward Aunt Rachel, but now I was 
ready to lay all the stress on her letter which it 
would bear. 

“What will Mr. Deane say to your going 
away ?” said my grandmother, when I had im- 
pressed on her mind my duty to Aunt Rachel. 

“*T don’t care what he says.” 

“Lor!” said my grandmother, with a look 
which implied a two-hours’ speech at least. 

‘** That letter was from his wife,” I said, look- 
ing any where but at her. 

She never answered a word, but just kissed 
me on both eyes and stroked my hair tenderly 
for a minute or two, Then we parted for the 
night, and I went away in the morning before 
Mr. Deane was up. 

Aunt Rachel was out of sight of ‘‘ death's 
door” long before I reached her, as I had con- 
fidently supposed she would be; but she wel- 
comed me heartily, and the kisses of the chil- 
dren soothed somewhat the sore spot in my 
heart. 

For the next three days the activity of the 
**busy bee,” long ago impaled on a poetical pin, 
was not to be compared with mine. If there 
were any gifts of healing in mere work, I was 
determined to have them out of it; but the im- 
age of Mr. Deane was ever in my mind’s eye, 
and, as people say who have not been to the 
‘** Normal,” I got no better fast. 

Last of all [ went huckleberrying with the 
children, and picked as for my life. 

‘*There’s a strange man coming across the 
field,” said one of them. 

I looked up after a minute, and took Mr. 
Deane’s offered hand. 

**If you teach school as you pick berries your 
fortune will be soon made,” he said, with the 
glad look in his eyes which seemed to banish 
that dreadful wife of his to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. 

“* How did you find me?” 

‘*By my wits, chiefly. Your grandmother 
was as mysterious over your departure as if you 
had gone into a convent; but when I told her I 
had good news for you, she relented and gave 
me the clew to your hiding-place.” 

“¢ And Aunt Rachel directed you here ?” 

‘* Precisely.” 

‘What is your good news ?” 

“*T have heard of a school that you can have 
for the asking.” 

‘“*T am exceedingly obliged to you.” 

‘*It is a private school, and very small; but 
it has the reputation of being difficult to man- 
age; and from all that I know of you, I have 
concluded that you will be the right person. 
Will you undertake it ?” 

“Yes, if you are sure of my fitness.” 

“Thaven’t a doubt of it. I said the school is 
small—it has, in fact, but one scholar, aged thirty- 
two, and his name is John Jacob Deane.” 

If I said any thing or committed myself in 
any way for some minutes after this astounding 
speech, I have entirely forgotten it. 

“‘ And that letter—” I found myself saying aft- 
er a while. 

‘Was from my sister to her husband who had 
deserted her. It was to look after him and bring 
him to reason that I was riding post-haste to Mer- 
iden that wild night. She inclosed it in a letter 
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to me. I forgot to mention,” he said, afier a | 
pause, which was not without eloquence of its 
own, ‘* that my school begins about the first of 
September.” 

** Not if I am to teach it,” said I. “I shall 
spend that mouth and others after it in turning 
all my fortune into the pretty things that I have 
always longed for.” 

When Miss Rebecca Verjuice, my former 
room-mate at the ** Normal,” heard the story 
of my engagement, she wrote me a letter of con- 
gratulation, in which she intimated darkly that 
mine would be one of the many marriages found- 
ed on gratitude. 

** John Jacob,” said I, solemnly, when I saw 
him again, ‘* if you are about to marry me out 
of gratitude, tell me at once, that | may flee to 
Aunt Rachel while there is yet time.” 

** My dear little schoolmistress,”’ he replied, 
‘if I had been moved only by gratitude, I 
should have proposed to your grandmother,” 





A DREAM. 


Lover, in the night I have dreamed a dream; 
Most sweet it was, for I saw thy face 

Bending near me, and thine eyes’ gleam 
Came like a star to that shadowy place. 


For I thought we were where the waters rest, 
Quietly flowing, where Evening lies, 

Crowned with flowers of gold on her breast— 
In a land where the sunset never dies. 


Love, I think we had wandered there 
All day long, for thy feet were wet, 

Stained with flowers, and the dusk of thy hair 
Bound with the darkening violet. 


And after we were by the waters’ side, 

And I touched thy lips with these lips of mine; 
Forever to dwell by that golden tide 

Were sweeter, I think, than a life divine. 


Ah! I know that to-morrow I lose my dream, 
For the years can not weave me a thing so fair, 
And the earth can not tell of that quiet stream, 
And the sea has no tide that will carry me there. 


Yet all this life is a little thing, 

And to-morrow is false, love, for this is true— 
That with thee last night I was wandering 

In a land where golden flowers grew. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


WELVE years ago, it is said, there was oniy 

one florist’s shop on Broadway, and only 
three in the city. Whether this statement is 
accurately true we know not; but certainly at 
the present time there are no less than twenty 
large stores on Broadway devoted to the trade, 
as well as several on the cross streets. A num- 
ber of these dealers have their own gardens, the 
rest depending on small gardens in the out- 


skirts of the city for their materials for bou- | 


queis. Then all along Broadway floral itiner- 
ants are located; a camp-stool on the sidewalk, 
with a basket, or at most a glass case, being an 
ample place of business, and from twenty to 
thirty bouquets a suflicient stock in trade. 
These bouquets vary from ten to fifty cents 
apiece; and sometimes a pretty button-hole or- 
nament may be obtained for five cents. The 
cheaper they are the more salabie, for almost 
every body loves to get a little bit of summer 
fragrance. From the shops one can obtain bou- 
quets or floral baskets costing almost any fabu- 
lous sum. Dealers procure seeds of rare plants 
from almost every part of the world. Often new 
and distinct varieties are found in different coun- 
tries. But in many instances a single variety of 
flower can only be procured from a certain lo- 
eality. When xaturalized, foreign plants often 
become ready growers in American soil. The 
fuchsia was origivally a wild plant trom New 
Zealand; the pansy is an English flower; the 
calla lily was brought from Egypt; Japan has 
exported to us many magnificent lilies; Holland 
furnishes many bulbs, such as hyacinths and tu- 
lips; the cowslip of England is imported in 
seed. On the other hand, some of the most 
common wild plants of America are sent abroad, 
where they are cultivated as rarities. The com- 
mon yellow-dock, regarded here as a noxious 
weed, is known in England as the ‘American 
velvet plant.” 





Women have been elected as superintendents 
of public schools in several towns in Vermont. 





A new theory of sleep has been propounded 
by a French professor. - His idea is that sleep is 
the result of the deoxygenation of the system ; 
and that a person becomes sleepy as soon as the 
oxygen stored in the blood is exhausted, 





It is not always safe to let a young child “‘ play 
on the sidewalk”’ without some one to look care- 
fully after it. Yet the little ones beg to go out, 
and in the hived-up city parents want them to 
have such air and exercise as is possible. The 
sad story of little Nellie Burns, however, carries 
awarning with it. This little three-year-old girl 
lived in Boston, and about four weeks ago she 
disappeared from the sidewalk where, in the aft- 
ernoon, she had been playing. For three weeks 
nothing was seen of her, though a most vigorous 
search was instituted. Being a very attractive 
child, it was generally supposed that she had 
been kidnapped. A terrible mystery surround- 
ed the whole affair. At length a trace of her 
was discovered, which, being closely followed, 
she was found in a dirty tenement-house, in 
charge of a woman who asserted that she found 
Nellie on Tremont Street three weeks before, but 
did not know where she belonged. It is be- 
lieved that the child was kidnapped by this wo- 
man and her accomplices. 





The discussion on corporal punishment, which 
has been going on for two years in the En- 
glishwoman's Domestic Magazine, is still as vio- 
lent as ever. Some of the instances given by 
correspondents seem to belong to a barbarcus 
age. <A “mother,” for example, who asserts 
that she commenced to chastise her children at 
the age of one year, and that some of her girls 
did not receive their last whipping until toward 
fifteen, proves, by the very facts, that she has 
made some great mistake in her mode of disci- 
pline. 
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Bromide of potassium is now often used to 
soothe the tired brain and induce healthful and 
invigorating sleep. The London Lancet com- 
mends it, though it should not be taken without 
medical direction. The sleep induced by it, 
though often prolonged, is light and refreshing, 


‘and no unpleasant sensation follows its use. It 
. calms,nervous irritability, and may be given with 


benetit in cases of melancholia and mania, and 
to aged persons, 

The durability and tit of kid gloves depend 
almost entirely upon the way they are put on 
the first time. A glove should be large enough, 
without being foo large. If one will only take 
time to put on a glove, it will fit much better 
not to use a stretcher, but to make all of the 
expansion by the hand. How many misshapen 
hands we see in fine kid gloves! Hands whose 
symmetry is all destroyed—hands so bound up 
as to be of the same size across the knuckles as 
at the wrist—hands so stiff that not only all 
graceful motion is lost, but it is impossible for 
them to be closed without splitting the back of 
the gloves. A straight, stiff hand, be it encased 
in ever so elegant a kid, is not a beautiful object. 


A boy while playing along the beach at Staten 
Island, with two of his companions, a few days 
ayo, picked up un ordinary soda-water bottle, 
tightly corked. The lads broke the bottle and 
discovered in it a piece of hard, coarse, brown 
paper, and upon it were written in lead-pencil 
the following words: 

Sreamsutp “ Crry or Boston,” March 2, 1870, 

As I write this note (perhaps my last on earth) I 
hear the wails and moans of my fellow-passengers, as 
they see the last vestige of safety lost and swamped in 
the deep. The vessel caught fire from the engine- 
room this morning, and is fast driving the passengers 
to the bow of the boat. They have just attempted to 
launch the life-boat, but it got swamped with about 
forty persons, male and female. The captain is doing 
his best. I must hurry and finish. God help us. 

JAMES NAS, 

This letter is evidently an attempt to create 
a sensation. The facts that the signature is in- 
distinct, and that at the date given the vessel 
must have been afloat at least thirty-five days, 
go to show that it can not be genuine. The cal- 
culations that have been made render it proba- 
ble that the City of Boston never got further on 
her way to Liverpool than Sable Island. She 
must have foundered in the gale, or been sunk 
by an iceberg. Every thing possible has been 
done to discover some trace of her, but in vain. 








The Belmont Gallery, which was recently 
opened for public exhibition for the benetit of 
‘**The Sheltering Arms,” consists of upward of 
two hundred works of art of rare merit. The 
last time this collection was opened for exhi- 
bition was in April, 1864, for the benefit of the 
Sanitary Commission, since which several im- 
portant additions have been made. 

The famous house of Goupil & Co. has opened 
their elegant and extensive new premises in the 
Avenue Napoléon, in Paris, adjoining the mag- 
nificent banking-house of the Société des Dépots 
des Comptes Courants. 


A lengthy article—and a sensible one also— 
which we have recently seen on **How to be 
Handsome,’? may be thus briefly condensed: 
Keep clean; eat regularly and sleep enough; 
take care of your teeth; sleep in a cool room, 
in pure air; think and read, talk with people 
who know something, and thus wake up mind 
and soul, 

We are gradually becoming accustomed to 
treat the most astounding discoveries in a mat- 
ter-of-fact sort of way, as if nothing could sur- 
prise us. But the latest discovery does startle 
us a little, for it will cause quite a revolution in 
existing arrangements. An Irish savant, anat- 
omist and chemist at the same time, claims to 
have discovered an essence which will enable 
each and every body to sing the most delightful, 
the most difficult, tunes in any voice he or she 
might choose, by simply moistening the vocal 
organs and following his prescriptions. He says 
the human larynx can be arranged to produce 
sounds in the same manner as a flute or clarionet, 
and that the notes can be heightened or lowered 
by the difference in the composition of the sub- 
stance he has invented. What names will be be- 
stowed on these differing substances? ‘“ Patti 
essence,” ‘ Parepa Rosa tincture,” and the like ? 





The admission-fee for pupils at Miss Mar- 
wedel’s Horticultural School at Oakland Farm, 
Brentwood Station, Long Island, is twenty dol- 
larsayear. The instruction will be free, and the 
board of pupils is to be paid by work. As soon 
as the institution becomes self-supporting, and 
there is a surplus of earnings, the pupils will each 
receive a proportional share. A well-ordered 
business will be at once organized, so that as 
soon as possible the school may become self- 
supporting. 





Westminster Abbey is now open to the public, 
free, every Monday. The general approval of 
this system was expressed by the three thou- 
sand visitors who were admitted the first day. 
Every one is at liberty to examine the place at 
his leisure, and to wander around as he pleases. 

Anice little story is told of Lady Dudley, who 
is a sister of the Lady Mordaunt, concerning 
whom there has been so much scandal of late. 
Lord Dudley is immensely wealthy; and in a 
recent fit of generosity offered his young wife a 
coronet of pearls and diamonds worth £6000. 
Lady Dudley saying she did not need the coro- 
net, begged her husband to let her have the 
£6000 for another purpose; and he consented, 
stipulating that she should not conceal from 
him the use made of it. Lady Dudley replied: 
“T want to purchase a comfortable home for 
my mother; for many titled persons have little 
fortune to expend upon themselves, and_ the 
Moncrieffes are among them. Lord Dudley kept 
his word; and # house was purchased and set- 
tled upon Lady Louisa Moncrieffe. 








The Court Journal mentions, as a proof of Mr. 
Dickens’s popularity, that fifty thousand copies 
of the first number of the ‘‘ Mystery of Edwin 
Drood”’ have been sold. It may be interesting 
to state that the earlier scenes of this novel refer 
to the old cathedral city of Rochester, on the 
confines of which Mr. Dickens has resided for 
many years. 
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FIFTH AVENUE AFTER CHURCH.—[BDrawn sy C. G. Busn.] 





£IFLiM AVENUE ABPLEN UNURCHM.-—-|_NRAWN BY ©. G. DUSH. ] 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 





Pe adbtnene is packed with a — mass 
of humanity, that grows thinner in substance as 
HOUSE. it pooner i the Red Room, and is reduced to 
VERY body goes to the President’s Recep- | an orderly procession of two and two before 
tions in Washington, and although it is con- | reaching the President, where he stands at the 
sequently far from a select assemblage, yet every | entrance of the Blue Room, arrayed in evening 
body enjoys attending—the high, to display their | attire, after a different fashion from the two pre- 
splendor in the Blue Room; the curious, to sur- | ceding Presidents, who used to come down from 
vey the motley throng and behold the workings | their desks gloveless and in frock-coats, but cer- 
of pure Republicanism ; the low, to admire the | tainly after a very appropriate and proper fash- 
high and to take lessons in advance for the time | ion when receiving ladies in full dress—or un- 
when their turn shall come. Punctually as the | dress. By the President’s side stands Mrs. 
hour arrives on the night of a levee’s announce- | Grant, wearing, it may be, on this occasion, the 
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give her a remarkable resemblance to the Duch- 
ess of Kent in the old engravings of Victoria’s 
wedding ; there is the brilliant Mrs. Belknap, and 
her husband, with fiery beard and beaming eyes, 
not far away; there too is Mrs. Cox, a stately 
lady somewhat of the old style, in flowered silk 
and lace scarf; and there in green silk and white 
lace, with a diadem of flowers, is the pretty and 
vivacious wife of the Secretary of the Treasury; 
with the latter is her daughter, in gray silk, with 
carmine-colored over dress looped with crimson 
rose-buds and illusion. You are pleased at once 
with the affable and gracious manners of these 
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heat of three immense chandeliers loaded with 
gas-jets and prisms. The Marine Band from an 


| adjoining alcove is blowing out a mighty music, 


and a mighty throng circles round and round the 


| room, keeping step to the tune. Here are some 


in their bonnets; some in fashions that have 


| passed away so long since as to be totally forgot- 


ten now; here are age and infancy and deformi- 
ty; and here are glory and beauty and fame. 
Here pass individuals with whose appearance 
you are familiar, either on the floors of Congress 
or elsewhere. One of them is Senator Drake, 
perhaps, and you note a dark head, with its up- 
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A RECEPTION AT THE WHITE HOUSE.—[From a Sketcu sy Henry J. Moraay. | 


ment, the great drive fs a crush of coaches, so | same dress as at Prince Arthur’s reception, and 
to say, of footmen and policemen, and a many- | which the gossips said then was selected in com- 
colored river of people pours through the doors | pliment to the British Grenadiers, a crimson 
of the superb porch—the only really fine thing | velvet whose low corsage is ornamented with a 


about the White House building—and divesting | fichu of Valenciennes, and with no decoration in | 


themselves of their outer gear, which is some- her dark and abundant hair. On her right are 
times ermine and sometimes rags—rags, we | ranged the ladies who assist her in receiving, in a 
grieve to say, which often the owner intends | formidable row of unparalleled stiffness, instead 
to exchange, unperceived or disregarded in the | of being scattered about the room in groups to 
jam, for the ermine—they soon are assisting at | make conversation and keep the scene lively and 
the President's ordeal, and are experiencing for. picturesque. Among them is Mrs. Fish, the 


themselves what. a grip the hand has that has | soft pearl tints of whose dress harmonize with | 


grasped power. her gray curls and pale, fair complexion, and 





ladies, and hear it said around you that they use | 


the station and power which they enjoy quite as 
if to the manner born, or as if in nowise altered 
from their old estate. . 

Passing from the Blue Room, whose chande- 
lier sheds soft brilliance over the blue-and-gold 
paneling, the satin hangings, the great clusters 
of exotics borne aloft on their gilt tripods, and 
all the glittering clusters of sparkling toilettes 
and uniforms beneath, we pass through the Green 
Room of the suite into the East Room, a vast 
hall lined with portraits and, mirrors, garish with 


, searlet and gold, and burning with the lustre and 


turned chin and beard, that might have belonged 
to one of the Roman emperors ; and you find that 
in all these strong characters—Butler, Delano, 
and the rest—there is something of the antique 
very plainly pronounced. Here the lovely Jose- 
phine Fenton, with her large and liquid eyes and 
sweet dreamy smile, moves along. Here you 
espy the rosy face of Gail Hamilton, in a toilette 
of blue silk and white lace, holding a sort of re- 
ception of her own, as the old friends of her long 
residence in the place years ago crowd about 
her. ‘he wears a singular piece of jewelry 
among the charms on her chain; it is a bubble 








































































































































of glass inclosing an infinitesimal but genuine 
all veined coos ear and scaled, and so 

uisite and so alive it might be the very 
of some Hindoo. Here, in another spot, 

you observe the young Ames, about 
whom the Senate is just now in such a breeze; 
a handsome face it is on which your gaze rests, 
with its marked brows and great brown eyes and 
heavy mustache—a face that tells the story in it- 
self of heroi¢ work in the war, and promises that 
its owner shall be a power in the future. Here 
passes Mrs. General Ramsay, still as young as 
though she were not the mother of gallant of- 
ficers; and here, greatly resembling the other, 
passes Mrs. Admiral Goldsborough, in black sat- 
in, cut low and relieved with pearls, her dark 
curls, just beginning to show here and there a sil- 





ver thread, dropping round her face—the daugh- 
ter of William Wirt, one ‘‘ of the simple great 
ones gone.” 


As you join the crowd that swings by, you will 
observe groups of the guests here and there, sta- 
tionary and full of keen observation. Doubtless 
they are the correspondents. There is Mary 
Clemmer Ames, of the Independent, in white 
silk, with pink satin over dress, a smiling, hap- 

y-faced woman, for whom every one who knows 
oa has an'answering smile of kindness. There 
is Grace Greenwood, of the Tribune, to which 
she has sent, the critics declare, the best Wash- 
ington letters of the season, her lips parting ev- 
ery now and then with some brilliant phrase as 
she surveys the assemblage out of those dark and 
eloquent eyes. There in another place is Aus- 
tine Snead, of the World, one of the fair Ken- 
tuckians here; her delicate complexion well set 
off by the straw-colored silk and red roses which 
she wears. And there again are Donn Piatt and 
George Alfred Townsend—with an exceedingly 
pretty wife—and Ben Perley Poore—a goodly 
company of wit and beauty could they be all as- 
sembled together. 

Yonder, standing by the window, a tall lady 
of great dignity, arrayed in black velvet, her 
dark eyes softened by the gray rolls and puffs of 
her hair, attracts the attention. This is Mrs. 
Senator Howe. With her is Mrs. Pomeroy, a 
plump and handsome woman in a rich white 
silk elaborately brocaded in bunches of bright 
blossoms, | She is the head of the Ladies’ Cuban 
Junta in Washington, and it is not surprising to 
see the swarthy island faces hovering about her, 
nor the dark one of the young Paraguayan Lo- 
pez, with his gentle air and perfect English 
speech. Here goes by Mrs. Fernando Wood, a 
pretty being blazing in diamonds. Here you: 
notice the superb: stature of Speaker Blaine. 
This tall and elegant person, slender and grace- 
ful, in the gold-colored satin nearly covered with 
the richest black lace, and with a parure of dia- 
monds and delicate gold filagree, each wonder- 
fully wrought bead of which looks like a bubble 
of sunlight that a breath could dissipate, must be 
Mrs. Sprague emerging from her retirement. It 
is a face at which you are fascinated into gazing 
—piquant but faultlessly regular in its own style, 
with dark and high-arched brows perfectly pen- 
ciled above large hazel eyes full of lustre and 
shaded by long, backward-curling lashes, and 
with a skin of rose-leaf tint and texture; the 
little head, crowned with the heavy, bright-brown 
hair, is poised upon a white and curving throat, 
and every gesture is the pure patrician’s. We 
can not hear the tact with which she adapts her 
conversation to every listener, since the proces- 
sion moves by our own procession and takes her 
with it, and brings fresh faces to our in: jon 
in the great bazar of beauty. These belong to 
the diplomatic corps—people who keep together 
almost exclusively, and institute a little society 
of their own, from which the ‘‘ dancing attachés” 
make forays into the affections of susceptible 
young damsels among the plebeians. The tall 
and thin lady is Mrs. Thornton ; her escort is the 
exceedingly tall Mr. Fane, a popular young En- 
glishman, and the owner of some fine racers ; 
another person there is the De Catacazy, of Rus- 
sian marriage and Scotch descent, a fine contrast 
to the dark De Garcia whom the Argentines send 
us, with her striking face, which’ tells, very pos- 
sibly, some of the wild story of her race, as well 
as its Celtic origin. But more alluring to the 
eye than either of the three ladies is little Ma- 
dame Blacque, wife of the Minister from the 
Sublime Porte, a perfect and beautiful brunette. 
There is a body-guard of impoverished young no- 
blemen scattered among the throng, and we can 
see, besides, the white whiskers of the politic Mr. 
Thornton, at no great distance the golden beard 
of the Greek Rangabé, and the huge frame of the 
Blacque Bey looming over all. 

Uniforms show well in the crowd, and one ad- 
mires the gloss of gold and silver braid beneath 
the lamps, when now, with the loveliest ladies 
of the room upon their arms, come the navy and 
army officers, sprinkled in among the black coats 
that serve for shadows in the scene. General 
Sherman, eager and intent at a ball as in a bat- 
tle; Admiral Dahlgren, with his fair set regular 
countenance; the military secretaries of the Pres- 
ident. Iere comes Fitz Henry Warren with his 
lovely wife in silvery-blue and point appliqué and 
diamonds and pearls, Here General Cushing, 
dark-eyed, dark-haired, carries his seventy years 
as if they were but forty. And here “‘a tower 
of strength, that stands four-square to every wind 
that blows,” Mr. Sumner marches by. As you 
look at him, with his ‘* good gray head,” his no- 
ble face, and lofty port, you can trace the writ- 
ing of an exalted life in that appearance, and 
recognize the man’s development from the cham- 
pion of a single idea into one of the greatest, if 
not indeed the greatest and broadest, of all the 
statesmen of the age. With him, for the mo- 
ment perhaps, is Senator Sprague, a slender 
young man, whose olive-tinted face is attractive, 
and who, beginning his career much after Dis- 
raeli’s method, is destined, it may be, to achieve 
in the end as full a fame, 











But here all eyes are rollowing eagerly a new 
apparition—it is that of Miss Blanche Butler, 
whose beauty has been sounded from one end 
of the country to the other—a beauty that is the 
event of a century, and deserves celebrity with 
that of the immortal women whose portraits the 
great painters have hung upon the walls of Euro- 
pean galleries—so radiant and rosy is it, so daz- 
zling with the sunshine of its dimpled smiles, so 
dark and splendid are the eyes, so bright and 
golden is the profuse hair; her gauzy array of 
clear azure and white floats round her fitly to- 
night, and she wears some immense and precious 
turquoises that have been for many years in her 
mother’s family. There is nothing of the haughty 
assured triumph of the conscious beauty_in her 
mien, but only a gentle, yet spirited sweetness ; 
and when she is lost to sight you can hardly be- 
lieve that you have seen such a living picture, 
and that it is not some fancied vision of poetry 
or romance that has been obscured by this group 
of strangers, one of whom is Mr. Malcolm Cam- 
eron, of the Canadian Parliament, a majestic- 
looking Scotchman, with the blood of Rob Roy 
in his veins; another is Captain Hall, fresh from 
his Esquimaux ; a third is a young French duke 
on his travels; and yet another an Ojibbeway 
from the Far West. 

The scene can have nothing more to show 
you after this, you imagine. You have beheld 
the nation’s grandeur and its loveliness; you 
have been jostled by the Chief Justice, bland and 
benevolent of face; and you have trodden the 
General of all our armies under foot. You may 
as well go home. Others are already going; 
there is a direful din from cloak-room and 
porch, mingling with the closing blare of bugles 
and horns; the night is wearing on; ere mid- 
night arrives the place must be dark and silent, 
according to long-established regulation; the 
rooms begin to thin all at once; the great chan- 
deliers are blazing down directly on bare carpets ; 
Mrs. Grant has gone, worn out and ill with the 
hand-shaking, to her pillow; the President and 
his little daughter are hurrying off to the ball at 
Admiral Porter’s; and you are flying like Cin- 
derella to your coach, and are whirling away 
past the long colonnades of the Treasury, mag- 
nificent in the moonlight; and presently you 
seek slumber only to find the memories of the 
evening stalking like phantasmagoria through 
all the chambers of your dreams. 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Harrer & Brotuers, in the ‘Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A NEW HOME. 


Dearty had Zillah paid for that frenzy of her 
dying father; and the consciousness that her 
whole life was now made over irrevocably to an- 
other, brought to her a pang so acute that it 
counterbalanced the grief which she felt for her 
father’s death. Fierce anger and bitter indig- 
nation struggled with the sorrow of bereavement, 
and sometimes, in her blind rage, she even went 
so far as to reproach her father’s memory. On 
all who had taken part in that fateful ceremony 
she looked with vengeful feelings. She thought, 
and there was reason in the thought, that they 
might have satisfied his mind without binding 
her. They could have humored his delirium 
without forfeiting her liberty. They could have 
had a mock priest, who might have read a serv- 
ice which would have had no authority, and im- 

sed vows which would not be binding. On 
Guy she looked with the deepest scorn, for she 
believed that he was the chief offender, and that 
if he had been a man of honor he might have 
found many ways to avoid this thing. Possibly 
Guy as he drove off was thinking the same, and 


| cursing his dull wit for not doing something to 


delay the ceremony or make it void. But to 
both it was now too late, 

The General’s death took place too soon for 
Zillah. Had he lived she might have been spared 
long sorrows. Had it not been for this, and his 
frantic haste in forcing on a marriage, her early 
betrothal might have had different results. Guy 
would have gone to India. He would have re- 
mained there for years, and then have come 
home. On his return he might possibly have 
won her love, and then they could have settled 
down harmoniously in the usual fashion. But 
now she found herself thrust upon him, and the 
very thought of him was a horror. Never could 
the remembrance of that hideous mockery at the 
bedside of one so dear, who was passing away 
forever, leave her mind, All the solemnities of 
death had been outraged, and all her memories 
of the dying hours of her best friend were for- 
ever associated with bitterness and shame. 

For some time after her father’s death she 
gave herself up to the motions of her wild and 
ungovernable temper. Alternations of savage 
fury and mute despair succeeded to one another. 
To one like her there was no relief from either 
mood; and, in addition to this, there was the 
prospect of the arrival of Lord Chetwynde. The 
thought of this filled her with such a passion of 
anger that she began to meditate flight. She 
mentioned this to Hilda, with the idea that of 
course Hilda weuld go with her. 

Hilda listened in her usual quiet way, and with 
a great appearance of sympathy. She assented 
to it, and quite appreciated Zillah’s position. 
But she suggested that it might be difficult to 
carry oui sch a plan without money. 

**Money!” said Zillah, in astonishment. 
“Why, have I not plenty of money? All is 
mine now surely.” 
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** Very likely,” said Hilda, coolly ; ‘* but low 
do you propose to get it? You know the lawyer 
has all the papers, and every thing else under 
lock and key till Lord Chetwynde comes, and 
the will is read; besides, dear,” she added with 
a soft smile, ‘you forget that a married woman 
can not possess property. Our charming En- 
glish law gives herno rights. All that you nom- 
mon possess in reality belongs to your hus- 

and.” 

At this hated word ‘* husband,” Zillah’s eyes 
flashed. She clenched her hands, and ground 
her teeth in rage. ; 

** Be quiet!” she cried, in a voice which was 
scarce audible from passion. ‘‘ Can you not let 
me forget my shame and disgrace for one mo- 
ment? Why must you thrust it in my face ?” 

Hilda’s little suggestion thus brought full be- 
fore Zillah’s mind one galling yet undeniable 
truth, which showed her an insurmountable ob- 
stacle in the way of her plan. ‘To one utterly 
unaccustomed to control of any kind, the thought 
added fresh rage, and she now sought refuge in 
thinking how she could best encounter her new 
enemy, Lord Chetwynde, and what she might 
say to show how she scorned him and his son. 
She succeeded in arranging a very promising 
plan of action, and made up many very bitter 
and insulting speeches, out of which she selected 
one which seemed to be the most cutting, gall- 
ing, and insulting which she could think of. It 
was very nearly the same language which she 
had used to Guy, and the same taunts were re- 

ted in a somewhat more pointed manner. 

At length Lord Chetwynde arrived, and Zil- 
lah, after refusing to see him for two days, went 
down. She entered the drawing-room, her heart 
on fire, and her brain seething with bitter words, 
and looked up to see her enemy. That enemy, 
however, was an old man whose sight was too 
dim to see the malignant glance of her dark 
eyes, and the fierce passion of her face. Know- 
ing that she was coming, he was awaiting her, 
and Zillah on looking up saw him. ‘That first 
sight at once quelled her fury. She saw a noble 
and refined face, whereon there was an expression 
of tenderest sympathy. Before she could re- 
cover from the shock which the sight of such a 
face had given to her passion he had advanced 
rapidly toward her, took her in his arms, and 
kissed her tenderly. 

‘My poor child,” he said, in a voice of in- 
describable sweetness—‘“‘ my poor orphan child, 
I can not tell how I feel for you; but you belong 
to me ncw. I will try to be another father.” 

The tones of his voice were so full of affection 
that Zillah, who was always sensitive to the pow- 
er of love and kindness, was instantly softened 
and subdued. Before the touch of that kiss of 
love and those words of tenderness every emo- 
tion of anger fled away; her passion subsided ; 
she forgot all her vengeance, and, taking his hand 
in both of hers, she burst into tears. 

‘The Earl gently led her to a seat. In a low 
voice full of the same tender affection he began 
to talk of her father, of their old friendship in 
the long vanished youth, of her father’s noble 
nature, and self-sacrificing character; till his 
fond eulogies of his dead friend awakened in 
Zillah, even amidst her grief for the dead, a thou- 
sand reminiscences of his character when alive, 
and she began to feel that one who so knew and 
loved her father must himself have been most 
worthy to be her father’s friend. 

It was thus that her first interview with the 
Earl dispelled her vindictive passion. At once 
she began to look upon him as the one who was 
best adapted to fill her father’s place, if that 
place could ever be filled. ‘The more she saw 
of him, the more her new-born affection for him 
strengthened, and during the week which he 
spent at Pomeroy Court she had become so 
greatly changed-that she looked back to her old 
feelings of hate with mournful wonder. 

In due time the General’s will was read. It 
was very simple: Thirty thousand pounds were 
left to Zillah. ‘To Hilda three thousand pounds 
were left as a tribute of affection to one who had 
been to him, as he said, “like a daughter.” 
Hilda’ he recommended most earnestly to the 
care and affection of Lord Chetwynde, and de- 
sired that she and Zillah should never be sepa- 
rated unless they themselves desired it. ‘To that 
last request of his dying friend Lord Chetwynde 
proved faithful. He addressed Hilda with kind- 
ness and affection, expressed sympathy with her 
in the loss of her benefactor, and promised to do 
all in his power to make good the loss which she 
had suffered in his death. She and Zillah, he 
told her, might live as sisters in Chetwynde Cas- 
tle. Perhaps the time might come when their 
grief would be alleviated, and then they would 
both learn to look upon him with something of 
that affection which they had felt for General 
Pomeroy. 

When Hilda and Zillah went with the Earl to 
Chetwynde Castle there was one other who was 
invited there, and who afterward followed. This 
was Gualtier. Hilda had recommended him; 
and as the Earl was very anxious that Zillah 
should not grow up to womanhood without further 
education, he caught at the idea which Hilda had 
thrown out. So before leaving he sought out 
Gualtier, and proposed that he should continue 
his instructions at Chetwynde. 

** You can live very well in the village,” said 
the Earl. ‘‘ There are families there with whom 
you can lodge comfortably. Mrs. Molyneux is 
acquainted with you and your style of teaching, 
and therefore I would prefer you to any other.” 

Gualtier bowed so low that the flush of pleas- 
ure which came over his sallow face, and his 
smile of ill-concealed triumph, could not be seen. 

‘*You are too kind, my lord,” he said, obse- 
quiously. ‘‘I have always done my best in my 
instructions, and will humbly endeavor to do so 
in the future.” 

So Gualtier followed them, and arrived at 
Chetwynde a short time after them, bearing with 








him his power, or perhaps his fate, to iafluence 
Zillah’s fortunes and future. 

Chetwynde Castle had experienced some 
changes during these years. ‘The old butler had 
been gathered to his fathers, but Mrs. Hart still 
remained. ‘The Castle itself and the grounds 
had changed wonderfully for the better. It had 
lost that air of neglect,-decay, and ruin which 
had formerly been its chief characteristic, It 
was no longer poverty-stricken. It arose, with 
its antique towers and venerable ivy-grown walls, 
exhibiting in its outline all that possesses of 
dignity, without any of the meanness of neglect. 
It seemed like one of the noblest remains which 
England possessed of the monuments of feudal 
times. The first sight of it elicited a cry of ad- 
miration from Zillah; and she found not the 
least of its attractions in the figure of the old 
EKarl—himself a monument of the past—whose 
figure, as he stood on the steps to welcome them, 
formed a fore-ground which an artist would have 
loved to portray. 

Around the Castle all had changed. What 
had once been little better than a wilderness was 
now a wide and well-kept park. The rose pleas- 
aunce had been restored to its pristine glory. The 
lawns were smooth-shaven and glowing in their 
rich emerald-green. ‘The lakes and ponds were 
no longer overgrown with dank rushes; but had 
been reclaimed from being little better than 
marshes into bright expanses of clear water, 
where fish swam and swans loved to sport. Long 
avenues and cool, shadowy walks wound far away 
through the groves; and the stately oaks and 
elms around the.Castle had lost that ghostly and 
gloomy air which had once been spread about them. 

Within the Castle every thing had undergone 
a corresponding change. There was no attempt 
at modern splendor, no effort to rival the luxu- 
ries of the wealthier lords of England. The 
Earl had been content with arresting the prog- 
ress of decay, and adding to the restoration of 
the interior some general air of modern comfort. 
Within, the scene corresponded finely to that 
which lay without; and the medieval character 
of the interior made it attractive to Zillah’s pe- 
culiar taste. 

The white-faced, mysterious - looking house- 
keeper, as she looked sadly and wistfully at the 
new-comers, and asked in a tremulous voice 
which was Guy’s wife, formed for Zillah a strik- 
ing incident in the arrival. To her Zillah at 
once took a strong liking, and Mrs. Hart seemed 
to form one equally strong for her. From the 
very first her affection for Zillah was very mani- 
fest, and as the days passed it increased. She 
seemed to cling to the young girl as though her 
loving nature needed something on which to ex- 
pend its love; as though there was a maternal 
instinct which craved to be satisfied, and sought 
such satisfaction in her. Zillah returned her ten- 
der affection with a fondness which would have 
satisfied the most exigeant nature. She herself 
had never known the sweetness of a mother’s 
care, and it seemed as though she had suddenly 
found out all this. ‘The discovery was delightful 
to so affectionate a nature as hers; and her en- 
thusiastic disposition made her devotion to Mrs. 
Hart more marked. She often wondered to her- 
self why Mrs. Hart had ‘‘ taken such a fancy” to 
her. And so did the other members of the house- 
hold. Perhaps it was because she was the wife 
of Guy, who was so dear to the heart of his af- 
fectionate old nurse. Perhaps it was something 
in Zillah herself which attracted Mrs. Hart, and 
made her seek in her one who might fill Guy’s 
place. 

Time passed away, and Gualtier arrived, in 
accordance with the Karl's request. Zillah had 
supposed that she was now free forever from all 
teachers and lessons, and it was with some dis- 
may that she heard of Gualtier’s arrival. She 
said nothing, however, but prepared to go through 
the form of taking lessons in music and drawing 
as before. She had begun already to have a cer- 
tain instinct of obedience toward the Earl, and 
felt desirous to gratify his wishes. But whatever 
changes of feeling she had experienced toward 
her new guardian, she showed no change of man- 
ner toward Gualtier. To her, application to any 
thing was a thing as irksome as ever. Perhaps 
her fitful efforts to advance were more frequent ; 
but after each effort she used invariably to re- 
lapse into idleness and tedium. 

Her manner troubled Gualtier as little as ever. 
He let her have her own way quite in the old 
style. Hilda, as before, was always present at 
these instructions; and after the hour devoted 
to Zillah had expired she had lessons of her own. 
But Gualtier remarked that, for some reason or 
other, a great change had come over her. Her 
attitude toward him had relapsed into one of reti- 
cenceand reserve. The approaches to confidence 
and familiarity which she had formerly made 
seemed now to be completely forgotten by her. 
The stealthy conversations in which they used to 
indulge were not renewed. Her manner was such 
that he did not venture to enter upon his former 
footing. ‘True, Zillah was always in the room 
now, and did not leave so often as she used to 
do, but still there were times when they were 
alone; yet on these occasions Hilda showed no 
desire to return to that intimacy which they had 
once known in their private interviews. 

This new state of things Gualtier bore meekly 
and patiently. He was either too respectful or 
too cunning to make any advances himself. Per- 
haps he had a deep conviction that Hilda’s changed 
manner was but temporary, and that the purpose 
which she had once revealed might still be cher- 
ished in her heart. ‘True, the General’s death 
had changed the aspect of affairs; but he had his 
reasons for believing that it could not altogether 
destroy her plans. He had a deep conviction 
that the time would come one day when he would 
know what was on her mind. He was patient. 
He could wait. So the time went on. 

As the time passed the life at Chetwynde Cas- 
tle became more and more grateful to Zillah. 
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Naturally affecticnate, her heart had softened 
under its new trials and experiences, and there 
was full chance for the growth of those kindly 
and generous emotions which, after all, were 
most natural and congenial to her. In addition 
to her own affection for the Earl and for Mrs. 
Hart, she found a constraint on her here which 
she had not known while living the life of a spoiled 
and indulged child in her own former home, 
The sorrow through which she had passed had 
made her less childish. ‘The Karl began in re- 
ality to seem to her like a second father, one 
whom she could both revere and love. 

Very soon after her first acquaintance with 
him she found out that by no possibility could 
he be a party to any thing dishonorable. Find- 
ing thus that her first suspicions were utterly 
unfounded, she began to think it possible that 
her marriage, though odious in itself, had been 
planned with a good intent. ‘To think Lord 
Chetwynde mercenary wasimpossible. His char- 
acter was so high-toned, and even so punctilious 
in its regard to nice points of honor, that he was 
not even worldly wise. With the mode in which 
her marriage had been finally carried out he had 
clearly nothing whatever to do. Of all her sus- 
picions, her anger against an innocent and noble- 
minded man, and her treatment of him on his 
first visit to Pomeroy Court, she now felt thor- 
oughly ashamed. She longed to tell him all 
about it—to explain why it was that she had felt 
so and done so—and waited for some favorable 
opportunity for making her confession. 

At length an. opportunity occurred. One day 
the Earl was speaking of her father, and he told 
Zillah about his return to England, and his visit 
to Chetwynde Castle; and finally told how the 
whole arrangement had been made between them 
by which she had become Guy’s wife. He-spoke 
with such deep affection about General Pome- 
roy, and so feelingly of his intense love for his 
daughter, that at last Zillah began to understand 
perfectly the motives of the actors in this matter. 
She saw that in the whole affair, from first to 
last, there was nothing but the fondest thought 
of herself, and that the very money itself, which 
she used to think had ‘‘ purchased her,” was in 
some sort an investment for her own benefit in 
the future. As the whole truth flashed sudden- 
ly into Zillah’s mind she saw now most clearly 
not only how deeply she had wronged Lord Chet- 
wynde, but also—and now for the first time— 
how foully she had insulted Guy by her malig- 
nant accusations. To a generous nature like 
hers the shock of this discovery was intensely 
painful. Tears started to her eyes, she twined 
her arms around Lord Chetwynde’s neck, and 
told him the whole story, not excepting a single 
word of all that she had said to Guy. 

** And I told him,” she concluded, ‘‘ all this— 
I said that he was a mean fortune-hunter; and 
that you had cheated papa out of his money; 
and that I hated him—and oh! will you ever 
forgive me ?” 

This was altogether a new and unexpected 
disclosure to the Earl, and he listened to Zillah 
in unfeigned astonishment. Guy had told him 
nothing beyond the fact communicated in a let- 
ter—that ‘‘whatever his future wife might be 
remarkable for, he did not think that amiability 
was her forte.” But all this revelation, unex- 
pected though it was, excited no feeling of re- 
sentment in his mind. 

‘*My child,” said he, tenderly, though some- 
what sadly, ‘‘you certainly behaved very ill. 
Of course you could not know us; but surely 
you might have trusted your father’s love and 
wisdom. But, after all, there were a good many 
excuses for you, my poor little girl—so I pity you 
very much indeed—it was .a terrible ordeal for 
one so young. I can understand more than you 
have cared to tell me.” 

‘* Ah, how kind, how good you are!” said 
Zillah, who had anticipated some reproaches. 
‘But I'll never forgive myself for doing you 
such injustice.” 

‘*Oh, as to that,” said Lord Chetwynde; ‘‘if 
you feel that you have done any injustice, there 
is one way that I can tell you of by which you 
can make full reparation. Will you try to make 
it, my little girl?” 

‘““What do you want me to do?” asked Zil- 
lah, hesitatingly, not wishing to compromise her- 
self. The first thought which she had was that 
he was going to ask her to apologize to Guy—a 
thing which she would by no means care about 
doing, even in her most penitent mood. Lord 
Chetwynde was one thing; but Guy was quite 
another. The former she loved dearly; but to- 
ward the latter she still felt resentment—a feel- 
ing which was perhaps strengthened and sus- 
tained by the fact that every one at Chetwynde 
looked upon her as a being who had been placed 
upon the summit of human happiness by the 
mere fact of being Guy’s wife. To her it was 
intolerable to be valued merely for his sake. 
Human nature is apt to resent in any case hav- 
ing its blessings perpetually thrust in its face; 
but in this case what they called a blessing, to 
her seemed the blackest horror of her life; and 
Zillah’s resentment was all the stronger; while 
all this resentment she naturally vented on the 
head of the one who had become her husband. 
She could manage to tolerate his praises when 
sounded by the Earl; but hardly so with the 
others. Mrs. Hart was most trying to her pa- 
tience in this respect; and it needed all Zillah’s 
love for her to sustain her while listening to the 
old nurse as she grew eloquent on her favorite 
theme. Zillah felt like the Athenian who was 
bored to death by the perpetual praise of Aris- 
tides. If she had no other complaint against 
him, this might of itself have been enough. 

The fear, however, which was in her mind as 
to the reparation which was expected of her was 
dispelled by Lord Chetwynde’s answer : 

_ “I want you, my child,” said he, ‘‘to try and 
improve yourself—to get on as fast as you can 
with your masters, so that when the time comes 





for you to take your proper place in society you 
may be equal to ladies of your own rank in 
education and accomplishments. I want to be 
proud of my daughter when I show her to the 
world.” 

*¢ And so you shall,” said Zillah, twining her 
arms again about his neck and kissing him fond- 
ly. ‘‘I promise you that from this time forward 
I will try to study.” 

He kissed her lovingly. ‘‘I am sure,” said 
he, ‘‘that you will keep your word, my child; 
and now,” he added, ‘‘one thing more: How 
much longer do you intend to keep up this 
‘Lord Chetwynde?’? I must be called by an- 
other name by you—not the name by which you 
called your own dear father—that is too sacred 
to be given to any other. But have I not some 
claim to be called ‘ Father,’ dear? Or does not 
my little Zillah care enough for me for that?” 

At this the warm-hearted girl flung her arms 
around him once more and kissed him, and burst 
into tears. 

‘¢ Dear father!” she murmured. 

And from that moment perfect confidence and 
love existed between these two. 


_ 


CHAPTER XII. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Time sped rapidly and uneventfully by. Guy's 
letters from India formed almost the only break 
in the monotony of the household. Zillah soon 
found herself, against her will, sharing in the 
general eagerness respecting these letters. It 
would have been a very strong mind indeed, or 
a very obdurate heart, which could have remain- 
ed unmoved at Lord Chetwynde’s delight when 
he received his boy’s letters. ‘Their advent was 
also the Hegira from which every thing in the 
family dated. Apart, however, from the halo 
which surrounded these letters, they were inter- 
esting in themselves. Guy wrote easily and well. 
His letters to his father were half familiar, half 
filial; a mixture of love and good-fellowship, 
showing a sort of union, so to speak, of the son 
with the younger brother. They were full of 
humor also, and made up of descriptions of life 
in the East, with all its varied wonders. Be- 
sides this, Guy happened to be stationed at the 
very place where General Pomeroy had been 
Resident for so many years; and he himself had 
command of one of the hill stations where Zillah 
herself had once been sent to pass the summer. 
These places of which Guy’s letters treated pos- 
sessed for her a peculiar interest, surrounded as 
they were by some of the pleasantest associations 
of her life; and thus, from very many causes, it 
happened that she gradually came to take an in- 
terest in these letters which increased rather than 
diminished. 

In one of these there had once come a note in- 
closed to Zillah, condoling with her on her fa- 
ther’s death. It was manly and sympathetic, 
and not at all stiff. Zillah had received it when 
her bitter feelings were in the ascendant, and did 
not think of answering it until Hilda urged on 
her the necessity of doing so. It is just possible 
that if Hilda had made use of different arguments 
she might have persuaded Zillah to send some 
sort of an answer, if only to please the Earl. 
The arguments, however, which she did use hap- 
pened to be singularly ill-chosen. The ‘‘hus- 
band” loomed largely in them, and there were 
very many direct allusions to marital authority. 
As these were Zillah’s sorest points, such refer- 
ences only served to excite fresh repugnance, 
and strengthen Zillah’s determination not to 
write. Hilda, however, persisted in her efforts ; 
and the result was that finally, at the end of one 
long and rather stormy discussion, Zillah pas- 
sionately threw the letter at her, saying: 

“Tf you are so anxious to have it answered, 
do it yourself. It is a world of pities he is not 
your husband instead of mine, you seem so won- 
derfully anxious about him.” 

‘Tt is unkind of you to say that,” replied 
Hilda, in a meek voice, ‘‘when you know so 
well that my sympathy and anxiety are all for 
you, and you alone. You argue with me as 
though I had some interest in it; but what pos- 
sible interest can it be to me?” 

‘*Oh, well, dearest Hilda,” said Zillah, in- 
stantly appeased ; ‘‘ I’m always pettish ; but you 
won’t mind, will you? You never mind my 
ways.” 

**T’ve a great mind to take you at your word,” 
said Hilda, after a thoughtful pause, ‘‘ and write 
it for you. It ought to be answered, and you 
won't; so why should I not do the part of a 
friend, and answer it for you?” 

Zillah started, and seemed just a little nettled. 

‘*Oh, I don’t care,” she said, with assumed 
indifference. ‘‘If you choose to take the trouble, 
why I am sure I ought to be under obligations to 
you. At any rate, I shall be glad to get rid of it 
so long as I have nothing to do with it. I sup- 
pose it must be done.” 

Hilda made some protestations of her devo- 
tion to Zillah, and some further conversation 
followed, all of which resulted in this—that Hilda 
wrote the letter in Zillah’s name, and signed that 
name in her own hand, and under Zillah’s own 
eye, and with Zillah’s half-reluctant, half-pettish 
concurrence. 

Out of this beginning there flowed results of an 
important character, which were soon perceived 
even by Zillah, though she was forced to keep 
her feelings to herself. Occasional notes came 
afterward from time to time for Zillah, and were 
answered in the same way by Hilda. All this 
Zillah endured quietly, but with real repugnance, 
which increased until the change took place in 
her feelings which has been mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this chapter, when she at length de- 
termined to put an end to such an anomalous 
state of things and assert herself. It was diffi- 
cult to do so. She loved Hilda dearly, and 
placed perfect confidence in her. She was too 





guileless to dream of any sinister niuiive in her 
friend ; and the only difficulty of which she was 
conscious was the fear that Hilda might suspect 
the change in her feelings toward Guy. The 
very idea of Hilda’s finding this out alarmed her 
sensitive pride, and made her defer for a long 
time her intent. At length, however, she felt 
unable to do so any longer, and determined to 
run the risk of disclosing the state of her feel- 
ings. 

So one day, after the receipt of a note to her- 
self, a slight degree more friendly than usual, 
she hinted to Hilda rather shyly that she would 
like to answer it herself... 

** Oh, I am so glad, darling!”’ cried Hilda, en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘ It will be so much nicer for 
you to do it yourself. It will relieve me from 
embarrassment, for, after all, my position was 
embarrassing—writing for you always—and then, 
you know, you will write far better letters than I 
can, » 


‘*Tt will be a Heaven-born gift then,” returned 
Zillah, laughing, ‘‘as I never wrote a letter in 
my life.” 

‘**' That is nothing,” said Hilda. ‘‘I write for 
another; but you will be writing for yourself, and 
that makes all the difference in the world, you 
know.” 

“Well, perhaps so. You see, Hilda, I have 
taken a fancy to try my hand at it,” said Zillah, 
laughingly, full of delight at the ease with which 
she had gained her desire. ‘You see,” she 
went on, with, unusual sprightliness of manner, 
“*T got hold of a ‘ Complete Letter-Writer’ this 
morning; and the beauty, elegance, and even 
eloquence of those amazing compositions have 
so excited me that I want to emulate them. 
Now it happens that Guy is the only correspond- 
ent that I have, and so he must be my first vic- 
tim.’ 
So saying, Zillah laughingly opened her desk, 
while Hilda’s dark eyes regarded her with sharp 
and eager watchfulness, 

“* You must not make it too eloquent, dear,” 
said she. ‘*‘ Remember the very commonplace 
epistles that you have been giving forth in your 
name.” 

‘*Don’t be alarmed,” said Zillah. ‘‘If it is 
not exactly like a child's first composition we 
shall all have great cause for thankfulness.” 

So saying, she took out a sheet of paper. 

“* Here,” said she, ‘‘is an opportunity of using 
some of this elaborately monogrammed paper 
which poor darling papa got for me, because I 
wanted to see how they could work my unprom- 
ising ‘Z’ into a respectable cipher. ‘They have 
made it utterly illegible, and I believe that is the 
great point to be attained.” 

Thus rattling on, she dated her letter, and be- 
gan to write. She wrote as far as 

‘*My peaR Guy.”—Then she stopped, and 
read it aloud.—‘‘ This is really getting most ex- 
citing,” she said, in high good-humor. ‘‘ Now 
what comes next? To find a beginning—there’s 
the rub. I must turn to my ‘ Complete Letter- 
Writer.” Let me see. ‘Letter from a Son at 
School’—that won't do. ‘From a Lady to a 
Lover returning a Miniature’—nor that. ‘ From 
a Suitor requesting to be allowed to pay his at- 
tentions to a Lady’—worse and worse. ‘ From 
a Father declining the application of a Suitor for 
his Daughter’s hand’—absurd! Oh, here we 
are—‘ From a Wife to a Husband who is absent 
on urgent business.’ Oh, listen, Hilda!” and 
Zillah read: = ™ 

‘** BELOVED AND HONORED HusBpanp,— The 
grief which wrung my heart at your departure has 
been mitigated by the delight which I experienced 
at the receipt of your most welcome letters.’ Isn't 
that delightful? Unluckily his departure didn’t 
wring my heart at all, and, worse still, I have 
no grief at his absence to be mitigated by his let- 
ters. Alas! I’m afraid mine must be an ex- 
ceptional case, for even my ‘Complete Letter- 
Writer,’ my vade-mecum, which goes into such 
charming details, can not help me. After all I 
suppose I must use my own poor brains.” 

After all this nonsense Zillah suddenly grew 
serious. Hilda seemed to understand the cause 
of her extravagant volatility, and watched her 
closely. Zillah began to write, and went on 
rapidly, without a moment’s hesitation ; without 
any signs whatever of that childish inexperience 
at which she had hinted. Her pen flew over the 
paper with a speed which seemed to show that 
she had plenty to say, and knew perfectly well 
how to say it. So she went on until she had 
filled two pages, and was proceeding to the third. 
Then an exclamation from Hilda caused her to 
look up. 

‘*My dear Zillah,” cried Hilda, who was sit- 
ting in a chair a little behind her, ‘‘ what in the 
world are you thinking of? From this distance 
I can distinguish your somewhat peculiar calig- 
raphy—with its bold down strokes and decided 
‘character,’ that people talk about. Now, as 
you know that I write a little, cramped, German 
hand, you will have to imitate my humble hand- 
writing, or else I’m afraid Captain Molyneux 
will be thoroughly puzzled—unless, indeed, you 
tell him that you have been employing an aman- 
uensis. That will require a good deal of ex- 
planation, but—” she added, after a thoughtful 
oes “*T dare say it will be the best in the 
end. 


At these words Zillah started, dropped her 
pen, and sat looking at Hilda perfectly aghast. 

**T never thought of that,” she murmured, 
and sat with an expression of the deepest dejec- 
tion. At length a long sigh escaped her. 

**You are right, Hilda,” she said. ‘Of 
course it will need explanation; but how is it 
possible to do that in a letter? It can’t be done. 
At least I can’t do it. What shall I do?” 

She was silent, and sat for a long time look- 
ing deeply vexed and disappointed. 

“Of course,” she said at last, ‘‘he will have 
to know all when he comes back; but that is 
nothing. How utterly stupid it was in me not 














to think of the difference in our writing! And 
now I suppose I must give up my idea of writing 
a letter. It is really hard—I have not a single 
correspondent,” 

Her deep disappointment, her vexation, and 
her feeble attempt to conceal her emotions, were 
not lost upon the watchful Hilda. But the lat- 
ter showed no signs that she had noticed any 
thing. 7 

“Oh, don’t give it up!” she answered, with 
apparent eagerness. ‘‘I dare say you can copy 
my hand accurately enough to avoid detection. 
Here is a note I wrote yesterday. See if you 
can’t imitate that, and make your writing as like 
mine as possible.” 

So saying she drew a note from her pocket 
and handed it to Zillah. The other took it ea- 
gerly, and began to try to imitate it, but a few 
strokes showed her the utter impossibility of 
such an undertaking. She threw down the pen, 
and leaning her head upon her hand, sat looking 
upon the floor in deeper dejection than ever. 

“*T can’t copy such horrid cramped letters,” 
she said, pettishly; ‘‘ why should you write such 
ahand? Besides, I feel as if I were really forg- 
ing, or doing something dreadful. I suppose,” 
she added, with unconcealed bitterness of tone, 
‘*we shall have to goon as we began, and you 
must be Zillah Molyneux for some time longer.” 

Hilda laughed. 

‘Talk of forging!” she said. ‘* What is 
forging if that is not? But really, Zillah, dar- 
ling, you seem to me to show more feeling about 
this than I ever supposed you could possibly be 
capable of. Are you aware that your tone is 
somewhat bitter, and that if I were sensitive I 
might feel hurt? Do you mean by what you 
said to lay any blame to me?” 

She spoke so sadly and reproachfully that 
Zillah’s heart smote her. At once her disap- 
pointment and vexation vanished at the thought 
that she had spoken unkindly to her friend. 

‘* Hilda!” she cried, ‘‘ you can not think that I 
am capable of such ingratitude. You have most 
generously given me your services all this time. 
You have been right, from the very first, and I 
have been wrong. You have taken a world of 
trouble to obviate the difficulties which my own 
obstinacy and temper have caused. If any trou- 
ble could possibly arise, I only could be to blame. 
But, after’ all, none can arise. I’m sure Cap- 
tain Molyneux will very readily believe that I 
disliked him too much when he first went away 
to dream of writing to him. He certainly had 
every reason for thinking so.” 

‘*Shall you tell him that?” said Hilda, mild- 
ly, without referring to Zillah’s apotogies. 

** Certainly I shall,” said Zillah, ‘Sif the op- 
portunity ever arises. The simple truth is al- 
ways the easiest and the best. I think he is al- 
ready as well aware as he can be of that fact; 
and, after all, why should I, or how could I, have 
liked him under the circumstances? I knew no- 
thing of him whatever; and every thing—yes, 
every thing, was against him.” 

** You know no more of him now,” said Hil- 
da; ‘‘and yet, though you are very reticent on 
the subject, I have a shrewd suspicion, my dar- 
ling, that you do not dislike him.” 

As she spoke she looked earnestly at Zillah as 
if to read her inmost soul. 

Zillah was conscious of that sharp, close scru- 
tiny, and blushed crimson, as this question which 
thus concerned her most sacred feelings was 
brought home to her so suddenly. But she an- 
swered as lightly as she could: 

** How can you say that, or even hint at it? 
How absurd you are, Hilda! I know no more 
of him now than I knew before. Of course I 
hear very much about him at Chetwynde, but 
what of that? He certainly pervades the whole 
atmosphere of the house. ‘The one idea of Lord 
Chetwynde is Guy; and as for Mrs. Hart, I think 
if he wished to use her for a target she would be 
delighted. Death at such hands would be bliss 
to her. She treasures up every word he has ever 
spoken, from his earliest infancy to the present 
day.” 

** And I suppose that is enough to account for 
the charm which you seem to find in her society,” 
rejoined Hilda. ‘‘It has rather puzzled me, I 
confess. For my own part I have never been 
able to break through the reserve which she 
chooses to throw around her. I can not get 
beyond the barest civilities with her, though 
I’m sure I've tried to win her good-will more 
than I ever tried before, which is rather strange, 
for, after all, there is no reason whatever why I 
should try any thing of the kind. She seems to 
have a very odd kind of feeling toward me. She 
looks at me sometimes so strangely that she pos- 
itively gives me an uncomfortable feeling. She 
seems frightened to death if my dress brushes 
against hers. She shrinks away. I believe she 
is not sane. In fact, I’m sure of it.” 

** Poor old Mrs. Hart!” said Zillah. ‘‘I sup- 
pose she does seem a little odd to you; but I 
know her well, and I assure you she is as far re- 
moved from insanity as I am. Still she is un- 
doubtedly queer. Do youknow, Hilda, she seems 
to me to have had some terrible sorrow which has 
crushed all her spirit and almost her very life. 
I have no idea whatever of her past life. She is 
very reticent. She never even so much as hints 
at it.’ 

‘*T dare say she has very good reasons,” in- 
terrupted Hilda. 

‘Don’t talk that way about her, dear Hilda, 
You are too ill-natured, and I can’t bear to have 
ill-natured things said about the dear old thing. 
You don’t know her as I do, or you would never 
talk so.” 

‘** Oh, Zillah—really—you feel my little pleas- 
antries too much. It was only a thoughtless re- 
mark.” 

‘*She seems to me,” said Zillah, musingly, 
after a thoughtful silence, ‘‘to be a very—very 
mysterious person. ‘Though I love her dearly, [ 
see that there is some mystery about her. What- 
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“THE WHITE-FACED, MYSTERIOUS-LCOKING HOUSEKEEPER ASKED IN A TREMULOUS VOICE WHICH WAS GUY'S WIFE.” 


ever her history may be she is evidently far above | 
her present position, for when she does allow her- | 
self to talk she has the manner and accent of a 
refinedlady. Yes, there isa deep mystery about 
her, which is utterly beyond my comprehension. 
I remember once when she had been talking for 
a long time about Guy and his wonderful quali- 
ties, I suddenly happened to ask her some trivial 
question abont her life before she came to Chet- 
wynde ; but she looked at me so wild and fright- 
ened, that she really startled me. «I was so ter- 
rified that I instantly changed the conversation, | 
and rattled on so as to give her time to recover | 
herself, and prevent her from discovering my | 
feelings.” | 

‘Why, how very romantic!” said Hilda, with | 
asmile. ‘‘Youseem, from such circumstances, | 
to have brought yourself fo consider our very | 
prosaic housekeeper as almost’a princess in dis- | 
guise. I, for my- part, look upon-her as‘a very | 
common person, so weak-minded, to say the 
least, as to be almost half-witted. As to her 
accent, that is nothing. I dare say she has seen 
better days. I have heard more than once of 
ladies in destitute or reduced circumstances who 
have been obliged to take to housekeeping. Aft- 
er all, it is not bad. I’m sure it must be far bet- 
ter than being a governess.” 

‘*Well, if I am romantic, you are certainly 
prosaic enough, At all events I love Mrs, Hart 
dearly. ' But’ come, Hilda, if you are going to 
write you must do so at once, for the letters are 
to be posted this afternoon.” 

Hilda instantly went to the desk and began 
her task, Zillah, however, went away. Her 
chagrin and disappointment were so great that 
she ¢ould not stay, and’she even refused after- 
ward to look at the note which Hilda’ showed 
her. In fact, after that she would never look at 
them at all. apes 

Some time after this Zillah and. Mrs.’ Hart | 
were together on one of those frequent occasions | 
which they made use of for confidential inter- | 
views. Somehow Zillah had turned the conver- 
sation from Guy in person to the subject of her 
correspondence, and gradually told all to Mrs. 
Hart. At this she looked deeply shocked and 
grieved. 

‘*'That girl,” she said, ‘‘ has some secret mo- 
tive.” 

She spoke with a bitterness which Zillah had 
never before noticed in her. 

**Secret motive!” she repeated, in wonder ; 
‘what in the world do you mean ?” 

**She is bad and deceitful,” said Mrs. Hart, ° 
with energy; ‘‘you are trusting your life and | 
honor in the hands of a false friend.” | 

Zillah started back and looked at Mrs. Hart | 
in utter wonder. } 

**T know,” said she at last, ‘‘ that you don’t | 
like Hilda, but I feel hurt when you use such | 
language about her. She is my oldest and dearest | 
friend. She is my sister virtually. I have known | 

| 








her all my life, and know her to her heart’s core. 
She is incapable of any dishonorable action, and | 
she loves me like herself.” 
All Zillah’s enthusiastic generosity was aroused | 
in defending against Mrs. Hart’s charge a friend | 
whom she so dearly loved. 
Mrs. Hart sadly shook her head. | 
‘*My dear child,” said she, ‘you know I | 
would not hurt your feelings for the world. I 
am sorry. I will say nothing more about her, 
since you love her. But don’t you feel that you 
are in a very false position ?” 
‘*But what can Ido? There is the difficulty 
abont the handwriting. And then it has gone 
“on so long.” 
** Write to him at all hazards,” said Mrs, Hart, 
‘and tell him every thing.” 
Zillah shook her head. 
“Well, then—will you let me?” 
‘*How can I? No; it must be done by my- 
self—if it ever is done; and as to writing it my- 
self—I can not.” 





Such a thought was indeed abhorrent. 
all it seemed to her in itself nothing. She em- | 
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ployed an amanuensis to compose those formal | bound up in Guy, it was impossib 
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And what fault 


was there? To Mrs. Hart, whose whole life was 





matter except as to how it affected him. But 
Zillah had other feelings—other memories. The 
very proposal to write a ‘‘ confession” fired her 
heart with stern indignation. At once all her 
resentment was roused. . Memory brought back 
again in vivid colors that hideous mockery of a 
marriage over the death-bed of her father, with 
reference to which, in spite of her changed feel- 
ings, she had never ceased to think that it might 
have been avoided, and oughttohavebeen. Could 
she stoop to confess to this man any thing what- 
ever? Impossible !. 

Mrs. Hart did not know Zillah’s thoughts. She 
supposed she was trying to find a way to extri- 
cate herself from her difficulty. So she made 
one further suggestion. 

_ ‘* Why not tell all to Lord Chetwynde? Sure- 
Ff you can do that easily enough. He will un- 
erstand all, and explain all.” 

**T can not,” said Zillah, coldly. ‘It would 
be doubting my friend—the loving friend who is 
to me the same as a sister—who is the only com- 
panion I haye ever had. She is the one that I 
love dearest on earth, and to do any thing apart 
from her is impossible. You do not. know her— 
I do—and I love her. For her I would give up 
every other friend.” 

At this Mrs. Hart looked sadly away, and 
then the matter of the letters ended. It was 
never again brought up. 





BRIDAL TOILETTE. 


HIS. magnificent bridal dress is made ef 
white gros grain, trimmed with pleated 
ruches of the same material, which edge the 
train and form a tablier in front. Clusters of 


| orange blossoms adorn the sides of the tablier 


le to look at this | 
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and sleeves. ‘The corsage is cut square in front, 
and finished with a lace chemise Russe. The 
sleeves are flowing and worn with point lace 
under-sleeves.' Long voluminous veil, fastened 
on with a cluster of orange blossoms, a trailing 
spray of which falls down the back and descends 
over the shoulder. Bouquet of orange blossoms. 
No jewelry, 
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PARIS MODES. 
{From our Own CoRRESPONDEDT. } 


ARK colors will be very much in vogue dur- 
ing the coming summer for every thing that 

is of silk—dresses, dress and bonnet trimmings ; 
these colors are blue-green, bottle-green, garnet, 
caroubier, scabious, and brown. Dresses of fan- 
cy stuffs will be all of neutral tints—gray, maize, 
and écru—with trimmings either of reps or faye, 
of one of the dark shades. Reps is a silk tissue, 
somewhat thick at the sides; faye is a gros grain 
taffetas, rather dull in appearance, but very heavy 
to the touch. Of one of these two fabrics will be 
made all the bias folds, pleated ruches, plain, 
pinked, or edged with lace, fringe, or guipure— 
in a word, all the ornaments that are used on 
dresses of whatever kind. For it is no longer 





sufficient to trim a dress with flounces ; this trim- 


sash and tunic taking the place of the wrapping ; 


or, for a simpler costume, the paletot alone can 
be worn over the waist. 

For thin suits (muslin, organdy, gauze, crépe 
de Chine, etc.) the trimming of the waist always 
takes the place of the wrapping; this trimming 
is composed of narrow flounces, ruches, laces, 
etc., arranged so as to simulate either a fichu or 
square cape, large or small. Linen and écru 
batiste dresses are almost all trimmed with Irish 
laces (made with braid), which are put to an in- 
finite variety of uses, and are employed for trim- 
ming lingerie, dresses, and wrappings. 


Black paletots, either of cashmere or faye, are | 
not, however, abandoned ; the first are consid- | 
ered in summer as a safeguard against the sud- | 
den fall of the temperature; that is, not as an | 


adornment, but a covering, and under this title 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








to the number of three or five clusters, separated 
from each other by a space of about twice the dis- 
tance between two of the folds. Sometimes also 
flat trimmings will be composed of bands of the 
same material as the dress, but of a darker 
shade, straight on the upper edge and cut in 
saw-teeth on the other side, with the points 
edged with a bias fold of black silk. The total 
width of one of these bands is about two inches. 
Where they are used, not for edging flounces, but 
for trimming a dress without flounces, they are 
set on in uneven numbers and inversely ; that is, 
the first band, or the one nearest the bottom of 
the dress, is placed upright, with the points at 
the top, and the following band is set on in the 
contrary direction, so that the points of the two 
bands come together; the same method is fol- 


| lowed in the second and third clusters, if three 
Pal- | 


are used on the dress. The waist and sleeves 
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are worn indiscriminately with all dresses. 
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ming must also again be trimmed with ruches, 
wide or narrow; bias folds, large or small ; fringe, 
plain or crimped ; ‘and lace, black or white, plain 
or gathered. 

Nothing can be imagined more complicated 
than the dress of the present day—I mean even 
that which is considered as representing negligé 
toilette ; the simplest suit is composed of five dif- 
ferent articles—the under-skirt, which is round 
and almost touches the ground ; the tunic, looped 
at the sides or draped in the back; the high cor- 
Sage, more or less trimmed; the sash, more or 
less voluminous behind; and lastly, the paletot, 
of the same material, which this year is universal- 
ly made straight and loose, or, at most, slightly 
gathered at the waist. 
and the sleeves are very full, ‘Thanks. to this 
paletot, the dress can be more or less adorned, 
according to circumstances. One can go out, 
indeed, with only the high waist, the voluminous 
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SPRING 


| etots of black faye are worn first with dresses of 
| the same material, thus forming a suit, or else 


with dark and only dark dresses. 

For very hot days tunic sashes are being pre- 
pared, very voluminous behind, and composed 
of basques set one above another, and almost all 
pleated en canons; these sashes are naturally 
made of the same material as the dresses for 
which they are designed, and take the place of 
all other wrappings. 

Besides the flounces of all dimensions and 
styles which compose the majority of the trim- 
mings designed for summer toilettes, some flat 
trimmings will also be made, composed in gen- 





It is generally slashed, | 


eral of two or three clusters of bias folds, either 
plain or edged on each side with black or white 
lace (if the dress is of silk), a ruche of the same 


| shade as the folds, or very narrow fringe; these 


clusters of folds are always of an uneven number, 


| three. five. or seven, and are placed on the dress 


FLOWERS. 


have the same trimming. 
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Almost all the sleeves 





of wrappings are made very large; those of | 


dresses are sometimes large, but in this case they 
are worn over almost tight half-sleeves ; for the 
fashion’ of wearing richly-embroidered lingerie, 
disclosing the arm in the street during the day- 
time, is not yet adopted. 

As I predicted in a former letter, crépe de 
Chine, in all colors, is the most elegant and 
most universally approved fabric of the season. 
Sashes are made of this material. - They are 
nothing but long fringed scarfs, rather narrow, 
and tied behind or at the side. Many cravats, 
and also bonnets, are made of crépe de Chine. 
This material is somewhat too heavy for the 
latter use, and consequently unbecoming to the 
face. “Bonnets are higher than ever in front ; 
and every thing is accumulated there in order to 
make an imposing diadem. ‘The front of the 
bonnet is about: two inches wide; and when this 


is made of straw it is dignified by the name of a 
straw bonnet. ‘The round hats are quite as ex- 
travagant in another direction: they are of ex- 
actly the dimensions required for a doll. Never- 
theless, jesting apart, it must be acknowledged 
that these hats and bonnets, which seem so ri- 
diculous in the hand, when set on the’ curls, 
braids, and crimps of the present coiffures, pro- 
duce a charming effect, and make the wearers 
look young and pretty. 

Little silk parasols are being prepared for the 
coming summer, entirely covered with small 
feathers, arranged either in mosaics or figures 
on a uniform ground, white or light gray. All 
the feathers in creation are laid under contribu- 
tion—pheasants’, parrots’, and even pigeons’. It 
is an elegant caprice, nothing more. 

One of the trimmings that will be most gen- 
erally adopted will be of grenadine de laine, of 














the same color as the silk dress for which this 
trimming is designed. For example, a dress of 
golden-brown taffetas has on the bottom three 
flounces of grenadine de laine of the same shade, 
pleated @ da grecque; and after an interval of 
two inches, three narrower flounces of the same 
kind. High corsage, trimmed with pleated bre- 
telles of the same grenadine. Sash with small 
tunic, with a flounce and lined ruche likewise of 
grenadine. Very large sleeves, trimmed with 
grenadine like the tunic. No wrapping. The 
chief effect of this trimming is in its simplicity 
and sobriety. The contrast between the lus- 
trous silk and the velvety grenadine is admira- 
ble. This kind of trimming will appear in all 
colors—écru on écru, green on green, black on 
black, ete. 

Here are a few dresses prepared to be worn at 
a brilliant marriage which is to take place in the 
latter part of May: Dyess of Havana gray faye, 
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covers two-thirds of the skirt on the front 

sides, and all of the back. Adjusted casaque, 
like the dress, slashed and separated behind; 
trimmed like the dress, very bouffant at the 
sides, and looped with tufts of feathers, Tulle 
bonnet, of the same color, trimmed with shaded 
gray Soinert, with a cluster of garnet stocks at 

si 


Dress of écru faye, trimmed with a flounce of 
black faye, lined and bound with pink taffetas. 
The pleats that form the heading of the flounce 
are lined with pink, and bent forward, so as to 
show the lining. Tunic of black faye, with 
flounce, lined and bound with pink. Corsage of 
black eg Rar basque bound with pink; écru 
sleeves, the under dress; plain corsage. A 
sort of flat basque, or, rather, small tablier, of 
black faye, bound with pink, is set on in front, 
below the belt. Ecru bonnet, with roses and 
black leaves. 

Crinoline is in the process of transformation ; 
it is no longer worn in front, but, in return, is 
more voluminous than ever behind. This is 
called the Dubarry tournure, and stops at each 
side under the arms, This kind of crinoline 
throws all the fullness of the dress toward the 
back, and leaves the front entirely flat. 

Many black suits are still seen. The most 
elegant are of black lustrous silk, richly trimmed 
with flounces, with flat, high waist; tunic of 


black silk gauze, without any trimming, and | 


draped under each arm with black silk bows; 
Marie Antoinette fichu, of black gauze, worn 
over the high waist; black silk sash, with bow, 


and no other wrapping. The tunic and gauze, 


fichu are simply hemmed, and have no trimming. 
EMMELINE RayMOND. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Svupsoriser.—We can not tell you what story 
your picture is designed ’to illustrate. 

Vasutt.—Premature grayness is often the conse- 
quence of weakness of the nervous, power, and may 
be checked by increase of the general vigor and the 
use of proper local remedies. The simple practice of 
plunging the head in cold water morning and night, 
and afterward brushing it vigorously, will often be 
found beneficial. A simple lotion composed of half 
ap ounce of vinegar of cantharides and an ounce each 
of Cologne and rose water, rubbed on the scalp, may 
prove effectual. 

L. C. W.—The terms “ addressed" or * present” sig- 
nify that the letter is presented by hand instead of 
being sent through the mail. It is more elegant to 
write ‘By the courtesy of,” adding the name of the 
bearer, 

Currovs.—It is quite proper for a gentleman to shel- 
ter a lady from the rain, or render her any other serv- 
ice, provided it is done in a respectful manner.—The 
article in the cut you refer to is evidently an ear- 
trumpet. 

Parer.—Get soft mull for your evening dress, and 
make according to directions for ‘‘ Lucile.” Wear a 
sash of pink or blue China crape.—Marseilles suits 
will be worn this summer.—See directions for mak- 
ing piqué dresses in previous Numbers, 

Lvorie.—Short dresses are more generally worn 
than ever, and are being gradually adopted for the 
house,—Trains are not worn very long, from 55 to 60 
inches being the average length. Demi-trained dress- 
es of Swiss muslin or of white organdy trimmed with 
box-pleated ruffles and-Valenciennes lace are suitable 
for graduating dresses. A bonffani over-skirt, heart- 
shaped neck, and sabot sleeves coinplete the descrip- 
tion. 

Brssiz.—Gray silk pongee at $2 a yard, trimmed 
with darker bands of gray and fringe, will be hand- 
some for a bride’s suit.—Read New York Fashions of 
No, 18, Vol. I1L.—Of your chené silk make a demi- 
train with short basque, heart-shaped, and flowing 
sleeves.—Pearl-culored silk with white tulle pleat- 
ings and tulle over-skirt for evening dress. 

Nina D'Anoy,—Bazar No. 36, Vol. I1., illustrates the 
whole process of making the flat kilt pleats you speak 
of.—The flounce should be bias, the braid is stitched 
on top instead of being used as a binding, the pleats 
are deep and nearly touching each other, but need only 
be stitched down near the top. Gathered ruffles head- 
ed with black velvet ribbon would be easier for you to 
make. 

M. E. M.—Black grenadine is suitable for a young 
lady's summer suit for church, worn with a black 
straw hat trimmed with a scarf of China crape and 
a flower spray.—A gray summer poplin is better for a 
traveling dress than buff linen. We only commend 
the latter for short journeys. The wrap is of the ma- 
terial of the dress. The trimming is black velvet and 
ruflles of the same. 

O. O.—The three pendants worn at the back of ca- 
saques are of bias velvet doubled, about two inches 
wide when completed, of the same width their entire 
length, and should reach just below the waist. Sew 
them on flatly just below the collar, and head each 
pendant by a bow with a jet slide in the centre. A 
similar bow is on the end of each pendant.—You will 
find patterns of suits and outside garments in the 
next two Supplements. 

S. B. and Oruers,—You can improve the appear- 
ance of old half-worn furniture by making loose covy- 
ers of the heavy buff linen sold for 25 cents a yard. 
Each piece of furniture should be entirely covered 
by the linen slip, and the edges bound with red oil 
calico or worsted braid. If you still have ‘dreams 
of chintz” you can realize them in slip covers of un- 
glazed French chintz at 40 cents a yard instead of 
60. The curtains, bed, and mantles have chintz hang- 
ings, like the furniture covers, edged with a rufile 
dipped in weak mucilage and fluted. Suits of en- 
ameled furniture, dotted Swiss muslin curtains, mot- 
tled ingrain carpets, a chintz-covered lounge, an easy- 
chair for each chamber, pedestals draped with chintz 
or with reps fur busts, brackets with hangings of 
Berlin wool work, embroidered camp-stools and lux- 
uriant Oriental chairs, needie-worked foot-stools, sofa 
pillows, and piano cover for sitting-rooms: all these 
help to make a country home attractive at very small 
expense. To tell you how to furnish each room sep- 
arately would require more space than we can well 
apare. 

QunaEEBREav.—Make your black hernar! suit with 
a tunic and a short basque with open sleeves. Trim 
with flat pleatings of the material. 





Mzs. E. M. S,—A loose paletot with flowing sleeves 
can be made of your two yards of pongee and the 
sacque you now have. You will finda pattern in next 
Supplement.—Do not starch the pongee, and if you 
value the dress yery highly send it to a French scour- 
er.—Small capes are not worn with suits. 

Neno.—Your bridal veil should be of tulle that is 
three or four yards wide. Make it nearly as long as 
your train, one width of tulle, round the corners, hem 
or not as you please, pleat the centre of the top to a 
small space, and wear with a coronet of orange flow- 
ers, or else leave one corner square to fall in a point 
over the face during the ceremony. The wreath is 
placed under the short fall in front, which is thrown 
back after the ceremony, and the wreath is displayed. 

New Yorxaise.—Rice powder is harmless, and will 
remove the shiny appearance on a heated face. Moist- 
en your skin with lemon juice at night, and after a few 
applications the tan will be removed.—A short basque 
with flowing sleeves and a single skirt trimmed with 
box-pleated ruffies is the simplest way of making a 
Swiss walking dress.—The “ Bazar Book of Decorum” 
has been forwarded to you. - 

Emma.—Your wrap should be of the material of your 
dress, either tamise cloth or grenadine.—Silk with 
crape is not suitable for fresh mourning worn for a 
mother.—Gored skirts will continue in fashion. Your 
hat should be made of English crape. 

A Corrgsponpent.—For a cheap walking suit for a 
young girl get fifteen yards of gray de bege, or of wash 
poplin, and’ make with two skirts and a paletot by 
pattern in next Supplement. Trim with ruffles of the 
same hemmed at the lower edge, and headed by bias 
bands piped on each side with a tiny fold of white al- 
paca and of black braid. The white and black to- 
gether on gray has a beautiful eftect.—Ecru linen 
washes better than gray.—Alpaca braid either brown 
or white is a plain trimming for linen suits—or else 
stripes of brown, blue, or purple cambric stitched on. 
—Piqué and linen are both serviceable, as it is almost 
impossible to wear them out ifa good quality is chosen. 

Wasutneton.—A split straw turban trimmed with 
thick white corded silk, white muslin slips, piqué kilt 
suits, and a white corduroy sacque, are pretty for your 
boy of three years. For the one-year-old boy get a 
Valenciennes turban with silk lining, or a drawn mus- 
lin turban. 

Buivur Eyrs.—Wear two melon puffs with a plait 
down the centre for your back hair, and friz the 
front.—Make your satin suit with a casaque and 
flounced skirt. 

A Lire-Lone Sussoriser.—A seal ring, stud buttons, 
or a locket with your miniature in it to hang on his 
watch chain, are suitable birthday. presents to your 
lover. 

Katnartmne B.—For your tamise suit make a short 
slashed basque with Maria Theresa collar, and a long 
upper skirt with apron front and draped back. Trim 
with puffs or pleatings of crape.—Trim a gingham 
dress with bias bands of the same stitched on with 
a narrow ruffie oneach side. Put flat pleatings of the 
same on white cambric. 

Satitu.—White Barnsley damask with snow-drop 
or leaf pattern is the best table linen for all occasions. 
A very fair quality is $1 25a yard. For fruit cloths 
and napkins get buff and white or rose-colored linen 
damask. These should be washed in cold water with 
very little soap. 

lizziz H.—The sample of thin goods you send 
should be made with two skirts and a box-pleated 
basque—that has two large box-pleats from the 
shoulders down, front and back. The trimming is 
bias ruffies of the same edged with Tom Thumb 
fringe like the thread of color in the dress. — You 
can get a smali casaque and shert skirt out of the 
green dress. Suitable patterns will be in the next 
Supplement. 

Sweer Sixrren.—Roli your hair back from the front 
over topsies to form two puffs, then put a crimped 
tress between, and cover in a net.—Get dust-colored 
or écru summer serge or poplin for a suit. Make itin 
the way you mention and trim with ruffles bound with 
brown braid.—Wear a white straw hat with brown gros 
grain scarf and primroses.—A gay Scotch plaid talma 


_would be a pretty traveling cloak. 


Newiiz.—Make a flounced skirt of black silk to wear 
with your satin over dress.—Victoria lawn, bishop's 
lawn, and French nansook are all pretty for house 
dresses.—Pleated frills are far more stylish than fluted 
ruffles. 

Epwina.—A stylish suit for a girl of sixteen is a silk 
skirt of becoming color with a casaque of silk pongee 
of lighter shade, trimmed with ruches of the silk of 
skirt.—Get two shades of blue, green, or the fashion- 
able buff and brown. 

Mrs. H. S. H.—The next Supplement will contain a 
pattern for your alpaca suit. Trim it with pleated 
ruffies headed by bands of bias silk.—A basque of 
the Irish poplin will answer.—Shawls are very little 
worn.—The most dressy suits are of black silk, gri- 
saille, or of two or three shades of one color. With 
these wear a black lace hat, or a China crape, or else 
one of English straw.—Wear Nile green, écru, rose- 
color, and much black and white.—Pale buff, elder- 
berry, and wood-brown gloves are most worn, but 
suits of decided color have gloves to match. 

M.—Tamise cloth, like delaine, is the material you 
want. Trim it with bias silk bands or puffs.—Your 
over-skirt is suitable.—Find pattern for check suit in 
next Supplement. 

Vioia.—The stylish all-black bonnets are worn with 
any dress, either colored or black. The veil for such 
bonnets is the small lace mask or the large capulet 
square—costing from $3 to $8.—Marseilles is some- 
times flounced with the same, but is in better style 
trimmed with bands of thick embroidery or with braid 
and fringe.—-Make your Marseilles paletot by pattern 
in next Supplement, and wear a velvet sash and cra- 
vat bow, either black, scarlet, or blue. —A black 
rough straw hat with straight brim and high crown 
entwined by thick black corded ribbon, and a small 
feather or flower in front near the top, is a suitable 
hat for your mohair suit. A long veil of black Donna 
Maria gauze is worn with this hat.—Your sample did 
not reach us.—Get Valenciennes lace two inches wide 
for neck and sleeves of black silk dress, and put it on 
slightly fall. 

Kare.—Get black iron grenadine and make with 
two skirts and a basque over black silk. Trim with 
pleatings of the same headed by a chain of puffs of 
the grenadine. Use bands of écru silk for heading if 
you prefer, but all black is more stylish even for very 
young ladies.—Your idea about the organdy skirt and 
waist is good.—A Garibaldi waist is like a blouse ex- 
cept in being full on the shoulders.—The Maria 
Theresa sleeve pattern has been given in the Bazar. 
—A fine pongee wears well. 

Annir.—A half-fitting sacque cnt with side bodies 
at the back will hide your round shoulders. Make 
with flowing sleeves and turned-over collar. 








Newu.—The train of your white muslin should be 
sixty inches long. Make with a trained tunic and 
full baby waist, and trim with pleated ruffles of the 
same and Valenciennes lace. If you want a color 
wear it over a slip of colored silk. Wear China 
crape sash with flowers and lace intermingled.—Find 
@ pattern in the next Supplement for your suit. 

Anne D.—Wait for the next Supplement for pattern 
by which to remodel your silk. 

Reseoca.—Make a linen over dress for traveling by 
pattern of Water-proof Cloak in Bazar No. 19, Vol, IIL 
—See answers above and New York Fashions of for- 
mer Numbers for directions about piqué suits, as they 
are only a light quality of Marseilles. Our next Sup- 
plement will contain patterns for such suits.—Blondes 
wear much black and very dark colors.—Read answer 
to “Country Schoolmistress" in Bazar No. 19, Vol. 
IiL.—Chatelaines, rather low on the neck, and small 
hoop-skirts continue in fashion. 

Jenniz.—Make your white alpaca with two skirts 
and a paletot, trimmed with flat pleatings headed by 
velvet ribbon either black, blue, or brown. The sash 
is of wider velvet. Wear a chip hat with velvet trim- 
mings anda feather. Kid gloves color of trimming.— 
Shorten your Marseilles skirt by pattern in next Sup- 
plement. 





AWAY WITH COSMETICS! 


ABANDON all washes, emulsions, and lotions for 
the complexion. They are always either useless 
or dangerous. Remove the cause of spots, pim- 
ples, morphew, and other external disfigurements 
of an eruptive type, by removing the inward cause 
with a few doses of Stafford’s Iron and Sulphur 
Powders, which at once tone the stomach and 
disinfect the vital fluid. They are the finest 
combination of an invigorant and an antiseptic 
that the world has ever known. 

Sold by all Druggists. 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 3 Packages, $2 50. Mailed free. 
Money sent at our risk.—Hau & RuckEt, 218 
Greenwich Street, N. Y, 





Inqurre Witutn.—The mouth is like a house to let. 
However pretty it may be exte , it is impossible 
to judge of its merits until you have seen the inside. 
If d the ruby doors t are plenty of pear!- 
white fixtures, you will exclaim at once, ‘“How beau- 
tiful!” To impart the utmost possible brilliancy, 
there is nothing like fragrant Sozopont.—[Com.] 
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PIMPLES ON THE FACE. —For Come- 

pit Worms Grubs, | 

and Blotc! ed Disfigurations on the Pare aes Bon _s 
Remedy. Depot, 49 Bond Sty 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN, 

use Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion. The only reli- 

able and harmless*remedy known to science. Pre- 

aan by De. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold 
y Druggists every where. 












The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufac- 
tory in the United States, 


45,000 NOW IN USE! 
GEO. A. PRINCE & C0.’S 


Organs & Melodeons 


will be delivered in any part of the United States 
reached by Express (where they have no Agent), 
FREE OF CHARGE, on receipt of list price. 
t2@~ Send for Price-Lists and Circulars, 
Address 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N.Y.,. 


or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


BAD. BOY.— 3? Did he inherit it? Is 

it from Original Sin? Was it from ciation 
with evil-disposed erg peel Whatever the cai it 
is well to know what are the developments of the 
person, on phrenological principles, that the best 
means may be adopted by which to correct, improve, 
and reform the boy. It is also well for adults. Ex- 
aminations daily. See May No. Parenotoctoat Jour- 
NAL, 30 cents. S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


1840, Perry pavis’ 1870, 
Vegetable “Pain Killer,” 
The Great Family Medicine of the Age. 








THIRTY YEARS 


Have elapsed since the introduction of the Pain Killer 
to the public, and yet, at the present time, it is more 
gee and commands a larger sale than ever before. 
ts popularity is not confined to this country alone: 
all over the world its beneficial effects in curing the 
‘ills that flesh is heir to” are acknowledged and ap- 
preciated, and as a PAIN KILLER its fame is limited to 
no country, sect, nor race. 
Turrty Years is certainly a long enough time to 
ove the efficacy of any medicine, and that the Pain 
ILLER is deserving of all its proprietors claim for it 
is amply proved by the unparalleled popularity it has 
attained. It is a suRE and EFFEOTIVE remedy. Sold 
by all Druggists. [May 14, 1870. 


PRANG’S CHROMOS. 


Weexty Butverin. — “ Bo-Peep,” ‘Queen of the 
Woods,” “First Lesson in Music.” Fe sale in all 
Art Stores throughout the world. 


EW BOOK.—Agents sell 100 per week. 
+ Price $5. Address L. STEBBINS, Hartford, Ct. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pearl St., N. Y.. fur- 
¢ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 











LITTLE 
‘@IRL, and HOSPITAL SK 








COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP has a 
novel but very delightful perfume, and is in ev- 
ery respect superior for TOILET USE. 


Sold by Dealers in Perfumery and Toilet 
Articles. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 
: are offering, 
IN ALL THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS 
of their 


RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT, 


UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS 
in 
PRICE, QUALITY, AND STYLES OF GOODS, 


JUST RECEIVED 


per late steamers, as well as from the recent large 
auction sales, ; 


TO WHICH THEY RESPECTFULLY REQUEST 
THE ATTENTION OF THEIR CUSTOM- 
ERS AND THE PUBLIC. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., NINTH & TENTH 
STREETS. 


TO DRESSMAKERS. 


Tut Royat Cuart, so long and favorably known 
throughout Europe as the model system of dress cut- 
ting, is now offered for sale in the United States. The 
elegant-fitting dress which is  ceeorign by the Chart 
surpasses every thing hitherto known in the art of cut- 
ting, and for which the highest ——- have been 
awarded. It is the only system known to have found 
favor with the Court dressmakers in England, or to be 

atronized by the bon-ton mantua-makers of Paris. 

he extraordinary virtues of the Royal Chart, and 
its celebrity through Europe in fitting bad as well as 
good forme, has been made the subject of special in- 
vestigation by the best authority on dressmaking in 
New York, Boston, and eames As a proof of 
excellence, they sell best where t hey are best known. 
As a guarantee, we offer any person buying a Chart 
from us double the price of time and material if, on 
first trial, they fail to make a ee and beautiful 
fitting dress. — From Lord & Taylor, New York: 
“The Royal Chart surpasses wer system hitherto 
known for cutting and fitting Ladies’ and Children’s 
Dresses. The distinctive merits which have gained 
for it so much celebrity throughout Europe, the pat- 
ronage and en confidence of the most eminent 
dressmakers, warrant us in offering it to our customers 
as a safe and reliable system to cut by, fitting any form 
with absolute certainty."—From Madame Ewer, 
No. 1 Clinton Place, New York: ‘Having thoroughly 
tested the Royal Chart introduced by you, I with 

leasure bear witness to its PRE-EMINENT EXCELLENCE. 

consider it not only INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR to any 
other system hitherto introduced, but as a PERFECT 
and INFALLIBLE GUIDE for cutting and fitting Ladies’ 
and Children’s Dresses (which can not fail to fit when 
correctly measured), while it is so marvelously simple 
that a child ten years old can comprehend and use it 
at once.” 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. — Each Chart is 
stamped with the British Coat-of-Arms, bearing be- 
neath the signature of James McCat1; and to this 
stamp and signature purchasers are earnestly request- 
ed to pa; oe attention. Without these, none 
can past be genuine. The Royal Chart is sold in 

urope at One Pound Sterling. On receipt of $5, the 
Chart, with full directions for use, will be sent, at our 
risk and expense, to any address; or it may be sent 
C.O.D., at the expense of the purchaser. A liberal 
discount to Agents. Address JAMES McCALL, 

543 Broadway, New York. 


ROMAN 


SASHES, SCARFS, AND TIES, 
GENUINE GOODS, 


OPEN TO-DAY, 














aT 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 
637 BROADWAY. 





| Miss LOUISA M. ALCOTT’S BOOKS. 





WOMEN, 2 vols.; AN OLD-FASHIONED 
ETCHES, in four volumes. 
Price $150 per volume. These books are having au 
enormous sale, a one hundred thousand volumes 
having been called for. What is the reason of this 
great success? It is because they are fresh, natural, 
vivacious, and appeal to the heart feelings and home 
feelings of all classes. The Boys and Girls to whom 
the author introduces us are the actual boys and girls 
of every-day life. Speaking of ‘‘An Old-Fashioned 
Girl,” the Sunday-School Times says: *‘ It deserves and 
should have a reading in the homes of rich and pocr 
all over the land.” 

These books may be had of all booksellers, or will 
be mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


| Saeeciareti FOR PIMPLES. 


To all who desire it the undersigned will mail (free), 
on receipt of 6c. stamp, the recipe and full directions 
for paces and using a Genuine Vegetable Balm that 
will immediately remove Pimples, Freckles, Blotches, 
Tan, Black-Worms, and all eruptions and impurities of 








_ the skin, leaving the same Clear, with a healthy glow. 


He will also send (free) instructions for ) ages ga 
growth of hair on a bald head or smooth face. 
The above can be obtained by return mail, by ad- 
dressing F, W. TRUER, Chemis‘ 
113 Broadway, New York. 


OOSEY’S FIFTY-CENT OPERAS for 

the piang-forte, solo, complete, with overture, &c., 
48 to 80 pages, fifty cents each :—Der Freischutz, Figa- 
ro, William Tell, Grand a, Crown Dia- 
monds, Masanielo, Domino Noir, Fidelio, Sonnambula, 
Don Pasquale, Lucrezia, Martha, Zampa, Robert le Di- 
able, Don Juan, Barber of Seville, Crispino, Ballo in 
Trovatore, Traviata, &c. To be had of all 
book sellers. Catalogues free. 

BOOSEY & CO., No. 4 Bond St., N. Y. 

Removed from 644 Broadway. 


$2 5 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 
Samples fre. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





Mascher 
music an 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








ae BURNS, & CO. 
will open, 
ON MONDAY NEXT, AT RETAIL, 
Three Cases of 
FRENCH ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, 
imported expressly for our retail trade. 


Also, 
an immense assortment of 
ROUND HATS, 
in Waite Chip, Leghorn, English Milan, and Fancy 
Braids, of the very latest shapes. 





An elegant stock of 
TRIMMED ROUND HATS, 
containing the latest Parisian Designs. 


JET AND PEARL MILLINERY ORNAMENTS, 
JET SETS, and HAIR PINS, 
in great variety. 


SUN UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
in all the latest styles, 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Special attention is directed to the 
, RIBBON DEPARTMENT, 
which contains a splendid stock of 
Laptrs’ AND CHILDREN'S 
SASHES AND SASH RIBBONS, &c., 
just received per late steamers. 











We are constantly adding the LaTrsT NOVELTIES and 
DESIGNS to our 
LACE AND EMBROIDERY DEPARTMENT, 
and would call attention to our stock of 
LAMA LACE SHAWLS. 


A large stock, in. every shade and color, in 
SILK VELVETS, SILKS, AND SATINS, SUITABLE 
FOR DRESS-TRIMMING PURPOSES, 
which we 
CUT ON BIAS, 
in quantities to suit our customers. 


OUR DRESS-TRIMMING DEPARTMENT 
is now replete with the 
LATEST NOVELTIES AND DESIGNS. 


A VERY LARGE STOCK 
of 








LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS AND UNDER- 
GARMENTS. 
WORSTED EMBROIDERIES, 
BERLIN WOOLS, 
NOTIONS, 
FANCY GOODS, 


&e., 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


A very fine assortment of 
LACE CURTAINS. 


ALL AT POPULAR PRICES. 


No. 36 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
CORNER UNIVERSITY PLACE, 
- UNION SQUARE. 


&e., 











LADIES', CHILDREN’S, AND INFANTS’ 
Ovrrirrine DEPARTMENT. 


COMPLETE WARDROBES ready made, and to 
order at short notice. 


Also, 
REAL LACES AND PARIS EMBROIDERIES. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 





GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTHS’ 


OSIERY, 

UNDERGARMENTS, READY-MADE SHIRTS, COL- 
LARS AND CUFFS, CRAVATS, TIES, 
GLOVES, SUSPENDERS, &c., 

Ar Repvucep Prices. 


N. B. —Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs to order at short 
aotice. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 
Broapway, Corner 197TH Street. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON'S 
LADIES’ BAZAAR, 
827 & 829 BROADWAY. 
The following goods, 
OUR OWN IMPORTATION, 








always at 

Moderate Prices: 
RIBBONS, FANCY GOODS, 
LACES, MILLINERY GOODS, 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, LADIES’ FURNISHING, 
SMALL WARES, CHILDREN’S OUTFITS, 
TRIMMED BONNETS AND ROUND HATS. 
Just received, 

REAL 


ROMAN sass ana SCARFS. 


“2 Country Orders promptly attended to. 





if ADIES’ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
4 





DEPARTMENT. 

LADY'S TROUSSEAU “B” FOR $200. 
6 Muslin Chemises.............. @ $2 50 .$15 00 
6 Linen EE re @ 5 00.. 30 00 
6 Pairs of Muslin Drawers...... @ 200.. 12 00 
eg inen SS sewers @ 3 00.. 18 00 
3 Plain Cotton Skirts............ @ 250.. 7 50 
Tucked * Or Saehaembnian & @ 3 50.. 10 50 
3 Muslin Night Dresses.......... @ 5 00.. 15 00 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 00.. 18 00 

8 Embr'd ” « 

TRUCE EORONS o60sccscee cess @ 10 00.. 30 00 
2 Flannel Skirts. .........c.ccece @ 6 00.. 12 00 
2 Corset Covers ..........cccc00 @ 4.. 8 00 
2 Dressing Sacqnes.............. @ 400.. 8 00 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre.............. 16 00 
$200 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


“vate dyspepsia with medicines that rack and weaken 





One Million Acres of 


_ SALE, at $3 per acre and uo 


Send for our free Pamphlet. It 
bring, what it will cost, 


Company furnish at from $250 to $4000, ready to set up. 


Ww. W. WALKER, 


ward for cash, or on credit by the lowa Railroad Land Co, 
Railroads already built through the Lands, and on all sides of them. Great inducements to settlers. 
ves prices, terms, location: tells who should come West, what they should 
Paty plans and elevations of 18 different styles of ready-made houses, which the 
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Choice lowa Lands 


Maps sent if desired. dress 
Vice-President, 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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Be Merciful to Yourself. Do not aggra- 


the body, nor render constipation chronic with rasp- 
ing purgatives that leave the bowels paralyzed. Gen- 
tly and without pain Tarrant's Errervescent Set- 
zeR APERIENT carries off the accretions in the aliment- 
ary canal, at the same time toning the stomach, im- 
proving the fe omg promoting healthy perspira- 
tion, and refreshing the whole system. It is a luxu- 
rious — in which a hundred healthful elements 
are blended. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








A GREAT OFFER. t 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH DUR- 

ING THIS MONTH, 
or will take from $5 to $25 monthly until paid; the 
same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 
Chickering Pianos are included in the above offer. 


TAR-SPANGLED BANNER. —A large 








evings 

circulation. 

now. 175 cts,a 
Address 


Try it 
cimens FREE. 
”” Hinsdale, N. H. 


MADAM FOY’S 


COMBINED 


Ms Corset, Skirt Support: 
\\} er, and BUSTLE 


Fim Is just the article needed by every 
ee a lady who consults 
LB] Jy SEALTH, COMFORT, and STYLE. 
=. Testimonials in its favor are con- 
stantly being received from all parts 
of the country. 


Lady A wanted in every coun- 
ty of the Onited States. : 
ARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


FOWLE’S PILE AND HUMOR CURE. 
Warranted a perfect CURE for all kinds of PILES, 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALT- RHEUM, DYSPEP.- 
SIA, CATARRH, and diseases of the SKIN and 
BLOOD. Entirely vegetable. In case of failure, 
please send and get your money. No failures for 12 
years. Over 16,000 Certificates on hand. H. D. 
FOWLE, Chemist, Boston. Sold every where. 
$1 a Bottle. Send for Circulars. 


ADIES’ GEM. —A combination of 
Scissors Sharpener, Ripper, and Button - Hole 
Cutter, and also convenient as a Pencil Sharpener and 
Nail Cleaner. Suitable for the Work-Basket, Porte- 
monnaie, or Vest Pocket. 
Price 25 cents, sent by return mail. 
dozen for $1 00. 


ear. S 
R Fae 


NN 

















JOHN B. ALDEN & . 
Chicago, Ill. 


ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS’ 


SAPOLIO 


CLEANS, 
POLISHES, 


Package of 
co. ™ 








THAN SOAP. 
Depot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutne Witnout Money. 
For pane ge address 

THE LSON SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


VERY BODY READ THIS! 


We will Pay Agents $25 a Week and expenses to sell 
the Greatest Discoveries of the Age. Address 
WHEATON, HENRY, & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


PEE Gat TNS nonin 


FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 
Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 
4 on FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 














CO., Bath, Me.,‘or 176 Broadway, N.Y. 





5 AGENTS WANTED. — Samples 
sent free, with terms to clear from $5 to 
$10 per Two entirely new articles, salable as 


day. 
flour. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, N. J. 
QO CONSUMPTIVES, — Providentially my 
daughter was restored to health by simple means, 
without medicine. The particulars will be sent free. 
Reusen E. Hounstow, Stockton St., Brooklyn, L. I. 


Be PROFITS to Agents on a new Illustrated 


ook, Send stamp for circulars. 








The New Books of the Spring, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ea Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for MAY, 1870. 
“The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. 
Observer. : cas 


MEMOIR OF THE Rev. JOHN SCUDDER, M.D., 
Thirty-six Years Missionary in India. By Rev. J. 
B. Wartrrsvry, D.D. With Portraits of Dr. Scud- 
der and Wife. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BAFFLED; or, Michael Brand’s Wrong. A Novel. 
By Joxta Gopparn, Author of-“ Joyce Dormer’s 
Story,” “The Search for the Gral,"” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


TOM BROWN’'S SCHOOL DAYS. By Aw Otp Boy. 
New Edition. With numerous IJlustrations by Ar- 
thur Hughes and Sidney Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
cents. ey 

SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samvue. Smives, Au- 
thor of ‘The Life of the Stephensons,” “‘ History 
of the Huguenots,” &c. A Kevised and Enlarged 
Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of the 
Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


DEBENHAM'S VOW. A Novel. By Ametia B. Ep- 
warps, Author of ‘‘ Barbara's History,” ‘Half a 
Million of Money,” ‘Miss Carew,” &c., &c. Illus- 
trated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joan W. Draper, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of New York.- In Three Vols. Vol. IJ. just 
ready. 8yo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
$100; Cloth, $1 50. 


CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, 
anp ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. By Rev. 
Joun M‘Curntock, D.D., and James Strone, 8.T.D. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. To be com- 
pleted in about Six Volumes, Royal Svo, of about 
One Thousand Pages each. Vols. L., II., and III., 
comprising the Letters A to G, are now ready. The 
remaining Volumes are in progress. Price, per Vol- 
Py Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, 

BS 00. 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By Avexanper Wincuet1, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
ology, cde and Botany in the University of 
Michigan, an Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Ttaly, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russ nmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 

corrected = to 1869. By W. Pemproxe Fetemee. 

Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 

er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘‘Harper’s Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproke Fetriver. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 
— Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 
51 50. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c., &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. ey 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON;; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orron, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 00. 


JOURNAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT 

TO THE EAST. Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Con- 
stantinople, the Crimea, Greece, &c., in the Suite of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Witt1aM Grey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


GARIBALDI’S NOVEL. The Rule of the Monk; or, 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century. By General Gar- 
IBALDI. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


TENNYSON'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous INustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition. 30th Thousand. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents ; 
Cloth, $1 00. Bs 


MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “Our Vil- 
lage, &c."" Told by Hereelf in Letters to Her Friends. 
With Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L’'Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. A Novel. By 
Mrs. A. C. Sterie, Author of “Gardenhurst.” Svo, 
Paper, 50 cents. Igy 

HAND-BOOK OF THE SULPHUR-CURE, as appli- 
cable to the Vine Disease in America, and Diseases 
of Apple and other Fruit Trees. By Wm. J. Frage, 
Author of “ Three Seasons in European Vineyards. 
12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 


UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Auton Cryne, Author 
of 0 in Lynne.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By Jamgs GREEN- 
woop, Author of “The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
idger,” ‘‘The True History of a Little Ragamuftin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” &c. With 147 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


HIRELL. A Novel. By the Author of * Abel Drake’s 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED.—The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 
Harper's WEEKLY is an illustrated record of, and 
a commentary upon atl the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to a. 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for proms and valuable contributions. 

_As a Literary Journal, Hazrer’s Weexty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 

The Editorial matter of Harrer’s WrEk.y consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 

In No. 673, for November 20, was commenced the 
new story “MAN AND WIFE,” by Witxir Cottivs, 
the Author of “The Woman in White," ‘‘ No Nane,” 
“Armadale,” and “The Moonstone.” Subscribers re- 
mitting $4 00 for each single subscription will be fur- 
nished with the Wrexty from the commencement of 
this story to the close of 1870. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 








The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
per’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper’s Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harrer’s Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
—_ of social interest. © effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves. 

In the Number for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cryptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of “‘ Cord and Creese,” ‘‘ The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 

Published Weekly, with profuse Tllustrations. 











The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. ¥. Ob- 


server. 
The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—T'he Press, Phila. 


H M 
arper’s Magazine, 

The May Number completes the Fortieth Vol. of Har- 
Per’s Ma@azine. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
that of any other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical ee ee of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

Harver's Magazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
and anticipating for the future a continuance of the 
favor which has been accorded to their enterprise in 
the past. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harper's MaGazing, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Werexiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper’s Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Maeazint, Harven’s Weexty, and Harrer's 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MaGazine 2 cents a year, for the Werkry or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Weex.yx or Bazapg, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harve & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror ApVERTISING IN Harper's Pertopicars. 
Harper's Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each ingertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 








J. B. BURR & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Wife,” ‘ Bound to the Wheel,” ‘‘ Martin Pole,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIE. 


2 
by a man of your talents.” 
* Predisposition to mur- 


der is a di ag ped 
thing else, and has its cri- 3 


are terrible, 


P 

skilled physicians, who 
bleed him and soothe him 
till he is calm and — 
But often he dies suddenly 
some forty days after.” 

“Poor man! Have you 
known of any such cases ?”” 

“Yes indeed; one named 
Traupmann died in this 
way only the other day.” 

—_—_— »—--— 

Figaro says that Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte has a 
startling way of eg | 
his servants. He fires hi 
geo once for John, twice 

r James, and three times 
for Francis. When they 
oan come oats od he 

eeps up a runn 
with t his musket. 3 

SOWIE nS Cee 

Count D'Orsay must have 
been flattered by this letter 
from Lamartiue : 

“My pear Frienp, — 
What a beautiful hound 
you have sent me! I have 
always doted on hunting- 
dogs. Do you ask why? 
For four reasons: 1st, be- 
cause they are handsome ; 
2d, because they are good ; 
8d, because they do not 
trouble themselves about 
politics; and lastly, be- 
cause they are dogs, If 
men united all these good 
geese, I should dote on 

em too; but— Happily I 
consider you an exception.” 


—_—_——_— 

Why is the letter A like a 
honey-suckle ?—Because a 
B follows it. 


ati al Siw 
A Socialist remarked that 
the dearest. ship in the 
whole world was Friend- 
ship. Whereupon a young 
man rose from among the 
audience and stated that 
knew another, a dearer 
ship still, and that was 
Courtship! N.B.—He had 
once been defendant in a 
claim for breach of prom- 
ise of marriage. 
a 
A Hones, lady from a 
boarding - school, having 
made some progress in ac- 
quiring Italian, addressed 
a few words to an organ- 
grinder in her purest ac- 
cent, but was astonished 
at receiving the following 
pepe: I no speak In- 
g£ 8 ” 


——__—~——-— 

How vo Ger a Birr.—If 
zee can't coax a fish to 
ite, try your persuasive 


* powers on a cross dog, and 


you will be sure to succeed. 
wpiapandlipeaplias 

Wantep to Know—What 
saddler manufactured “ the 
spur of the moment?” 

————_~+—_-——_ 

They have a curious style 
of love-making ont West, 
for a paper there says: 
“The young people who 
were seen feeding each 
other, dove-fashion, over a 

ate-post, the other ever- 
c. had better be a little 
more cautious in future.” 


sshbieieiacdinain 

“Well, Alick, how's your 
brother lke getting along?” 

Oh, first-rate; he's got 
a good start in the world— 
married a widow who has 
seven children.” 

Brevity 1n Business.— 
Brevity, long celebrated as 
the soul of wit, has become 
in modern times the first 
principle of correspond- 
ence in matters of business. 
An instance occurred re- 
cently which deserves to be 
recorded. A creditor sent 
an account against a donbt- 
ful debtor to an agent for 
collection. The instructions 
were expressed in the fol- 
lowing brief but very com- 
prehensive terms: “Take 
the straightest road to the 
money.” 

—————_———— 

Why is a carpenter like a 
barber ’—Because he can't 
get along without shavings. 

A paper gives the follow- 
ing reply to an imaginary 
correspondent: “There is 
no stated rule for writing 
love-letters. You should 
write on foolscap paper, 
and bear on as soft as yon 
can, using words of such 
burning love that they will 
sizzle on the point of the 
pen. It is also advisable 
to sling in a hunch of pa- 
thos occasionally, such as 
‘Dearest Augustus, I love 
you with a love larger than 
an elephant’s; I think of 
you every day, and by-and- 
by, when the days grow 
longer, I shall think of you 
twice aday.’ It is also well 
to pat an ink-blot in the 
corner, with the observa- 
tion, ‘ Darling, I kissed this 
= or, ‘I hove a sigh in 
this vicinity.’ 

















POOR HUMANITY.—HONEY-MOON ON THE DEEP. 


VERY UNREASONABLE. 
Bring. ‘I think—George, Dear—I should—be Better—if we Walked about—” Wip Ixisn Girt. “ An’ it’s the bit of a Shindy an’ the Broken Plates ye object 
HusBanp (one wouldn't have believed it of him): “You can Do as you like, to! An’ ye Niver was Young yourself, maybe, an’. Romped wi’ the Booys !” 
Love. I’m very Well (!) as I am!” 4 “Good Gracious me! I should Think Not!’’ said Miss M‘Spivins, 
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A TEA 'TRAIT. 
Femace Fuirt.. ‘May I make you a Cup, Captain?” i 
Mate Fuirt. “Certainly; if you will only Raise me to-your Lips.” 











NOT MUCH OF A CATCH. pe 
“Well, you see they were Playing Blindman’s-Buff, the night after the Party, and Julia, being Blindfolded, did not know it was the Man coming to move the Piano!” 


May 14, 1870, 


—Not bad for a little 

of ten, whose knowledge 
of geography is somewhat 
imperfect. 


VorTinG AT THE Equator. 
rl 


—_——~.—_—. 

The Rev. E. L——_t had 
an old parishioner and 
communicant whom hehad 
been visiting during a short 
illness. At last the med- 
ical attendant called and 
informed Mr. L—-t that 
the old ‘man was on 3 
whereupon he imm inte: 
ly went to him to adminis- 
ter the sacrament ;° after 
which he told the old man’s 
wife that her husband 


~ would not live long, and if 


there was any thing she 
wished to say to him she 
chad better do it while he 
-was able to understand her. 
She immediately went to 
his bedside and said: 
“John, Mr. L——t says 
you are going to die. I 
wish, when you get to heay- 
en, you'd look out for my 
first husband, and tell him 
I've been doin’ pretty well 
sin’ he left me, an’ I often 
wish I might see him 
again.” 
‘he old man turned his 
eyes upon his wife with 
a deprecating expression, 
and, raising himselfa little, 
he replied: ‘Lord help 
thee, Mary, how doest 
thee think that, owd and 
a’am as I be, I can go 
raunging all o’er heaven 
to find thy first husband?” 
eee 
Tne First Opp Fz.tuow 
am. 


————_—_~._>——_——. 


A fascinating young wid- 
ow, having married an eld- 
erly man, annoyed him by 
frequent references to her 
“first husband,” whereat 
the old gentleman finally 
remonstrated. 

“*T dare say,” replied the 
fond creature, pouting her 
pretty lips, “‘ that you'll be 
glad to have me remember 
you when you're dead and 
gone, and I'm - married 
again.” 

————_~———— 


The new spring style of 

arasols is said to resem- 

le a perambulating cir- 
cus pavilion. 





When the doctor orders 
a dose of bark, has the pa- 
tient a right to growl? 

piace oa came 

The trees just now are 
all Buddhists, § 

wits a as 

“TI say, Jim, what me- 
— work did you do 

rs' ” 


“Why, I cut teeth, of 
course.” 


ae, ellos 
What proof have we that 
there was sewing in the 
time. of David?—He was 
hemmed in on every side. 


—_——_~>——_ 


Where should postmen 
be buried?—In a post- 
crypt. 

——~> 

A young man sent his 
father (an old farmer in the 
country). his photograph, 
accompanied with a re- 
quest foy aid, as he was 

oor, and required money 
for the necessaries of life. 
The old man looked over 
the photograph, and then 
responded: ‘‘ You can't be 
very poor, to be livin 
among marble vases an 
statues, and flowers, and 
nice furniture, such as your 
picter shows.” 


pet emai So 

A histrionic party, who 
had heard a good deal 
about the “theatre of 


> war,” suggests that the 


back seats must be very 
desirable. 


——__—~——- 

An Irishman sent to the 
State prison was asked 
what trade he preferred to 
learn. He said that, if it 
was all the same to them, 
he preferred to be a sailer. 
; —_— —_- 

A servant living in the 
country was directed to get 
the mail. Afterher return 
her mistress inquired : 

“Did you get the mail?” 

She answered: “Faith, 
mum, I did not; for you 
forgot to tell me whether 
it was Indian mail or corn 
mail that you wanted.” 


Bites “Ses 
“What is the cause of 
that -bell ringing?” in- 
quired William. 
“T think,” said John, 
‘that somebody has pull- 
ed ihe rope.” 


PE ani ieee 

**My dear husband,” said 
a devoted wife, ‘‘ why will 

ou not leave off smoking ? 

t is such an odious prac- 
tice, and makes your breath 
smell so.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “ but 
only consider, my love, the 
time I have devoted and 
the money I have spent in 
learning how tosmoke. If 
I should leave off now, all 
that time and money will 
have been wasted for no- 
thing; don’t you see? 


—_—~=——__ 

A. T. Kettle is the only 

pe er who never has a 
cold. 





